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THE CORAL TREE. 





Out of the gardens of the deep, 
Out of the orchards of the sea— 
Farther than ever storm-keels sweep — 
Blossomed the coral tree. 


It spread its pomp of foliage wide, 
It climbed a league of twilight dim, 
Its roots where foul sea-monsters glide, 
Its top where great ships swim. 


The sunsets shot their level fire 
Across the summit of its boughs, 

And from its clusters red and dire 
Huge navies turned their prows. 


Among its twigs green islands grew, 
Where flowers enchain the feet of spring, 
And sea weed loiters, and the mew 
Folds her adventurous wing. 


But they that wrought the coral leaf, 
And set its everlasting bloom, 
Beneath the island and the reef 
Died in the stilly gloom. 


Life was for them a stinted dole — 
A little time, a little room, 

A trackless way, a viewless goal, 
The garnishing a tomb. 
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Thus, human toilers toward the light, 
Ye change your living flesh to stone, 

And perish in a silent night. 
Unhonored and unknown. 


Yet evermore, as well as they, 
The generations of the sea, 
Ye build, ’mid tempest and decay. 
Your monumental tree. 
—Richard E. Day. 

OUR schools have been severely criticised because 

they have often neglected a preparation for 
the necessities of life. A gentleman residing near 
this city asked his daughter, a few weeks since, 
to write a short business letter for him. The result 
was not particularly encouraging. Words were 
misspelled, grammatical errors were flagrant, punc- 
tuation was ignored, arrangement was at sixes and 
sevens, and the whole production was more worthy 
a child of six than a young lady who was nearly 
“*through school. The report says that, in rage 
and indignation, the parent asked his daughter 
what she did in school. ‘‘Oh, we didn’t bother 
with anything like that; we study the higher 
branches.” ‘‘ Well, begin over again,” said the 
man, “and fly low. I’m giving you an education 
in hopes that you will be able to write my letters 
and assist me in other ways, and you haven’t the 
first requisite. It’s downright discouraging.” The 
man was right. It is downright discouraging to 
know that so much precious time was wasted in 





omitted that will surely be wanted when real life, 
with ail its pressing responsibilities, is reached. 
The reason we write so much on this topic is be- 
cause we feel its importance so deeply. 





‘THE question of the descent of man is certainly 

important, for it is true that ‘* blood tells;” but 
teachers soon learn that too much can be made of 
it. The rich child is frequently outstripped by his 
poor seat-mate. It is not at all safe to conclude 
that because a child’s forefathers were successful, 
he will also be successful ; or, because he traces his 
ancestry to a very humble origin, his sphere in life 
will be humble. The grandmother of the elder 
Dumas was a negro slave, and his father a mulatto; 
but although he said. little or nothing concerning 
the fact, he was not ashamed of it. At one time 
some fellow asked him if his father was a mulatto, 
as he had heard, and he replied ‘“‘ Yes.” ‘‘ And 
your father’s mother?” continued Impertinence. 
‘*A full-blooded negress,” was the reply. ‘“ And 
her ancestor?” followed the persistent inquirer. 
‘‘ A monkey,” thundered forth Dumas, “‘ and I fur- 
thermore inform you that my ancestors began 
where yours ended!” 


ig is an acknowledged principle that knowledge is 

not power unless applied; in fact, learning and 
knowledge may become burdensome weights, text- 
books may be memorized with no profit, and the 
possession of facts may become a hindrance to suc- 
cess. Unless the possessor of knowledge can apply 
it in some way to the work of life, it would have 
been better for him not to have had it. The minds 
of children may be crammed full of all sorts of ma- 
terial, but all this load will be a positive hindrance 
to success until it is in some way applied. We want 
knowledge that can be used today. The needs of 
the world are urgent—never more so. Our schools 
must waste no time in making pupils learn what 
they will, in all probability, never use. Cut down 
arithmetics, grammars, histories, by this standard. 
Let the most rigid severity be used. The idea that 
our public schools must give general culture is ex- 
ploded, and that other idea that the mind must be 
filled with knowledge against a possible time of 
need, that probably will never come, is exploded 








also. We have often asked, ‘‘ What will be the fate 
of a girl upon the streets of a great city like ours, 
knowing Latin but not sewing; able to tell a hun- 
dred dates in history, but ignorant of bread-making; 
able to demonstrate the binomial theorem, but not 
able to keep a set of books; competent to find the 
value of x in a quadratic equation, but not knowing 
the value of money; accurate in drawing a diagram 
of Africa, but utterly unable to draw a working 
diagram of her own dress?” Knowledge that 
doesn’t touch the work of life is well-nigh useless, 
for the work of life is just now urgent, and men and 
women are in great demand who can doit. Our 
schools are slow to recognize this fact. 





‘THE social position of the teacher, his wages, as 
well as the mechanical rout:ne he has pursued, 
have been serious drawbacks. The public has suf- 
fered as well as the children and the teachers. If 
teaching is a routine, as most teachers are willing 
to admit, then it is no profession. If it is not a pro- 
fession, then any one who looks for occupation may 
get a certificate and proceed to practice the routin- 
ism that 1s called teaching. 

But there have always been some who took the 
view that teaching is a work that demands careful 
preparation—that demands the concentration of all 
the powers—that requires study of man in a large 
sense. The great reformers, as Mr. Quick well says, 
demanded that man, his powers, his motives, and 
his aspirations, should be thoroughly investigated. 
The great teachers have not been boys and girls 
who, while waiting for something to turn up, en- 
ter upon the sacred work of guiding young minds. 
There is but one road open for teachers; improving 
their fitness to dothe work they aredoing. Of course 
this seems severe to those who are hard worked and 
poorly paid, but it is the only way. If a few teach- 
ers in each town will undertake this, a great move- 
ment will soon be inaugurated. 

Such a movement has been inaugurated, it is most 
gratifying to say. It needs but to be continued and 
wisely directed. The gathering of teachers in sum- 
mer schools, the reading circles, the circulation of 
journals and books on education, all show a strong 
current has set in. 

Yet there are thousands who are threshing out 
the old straw yet! They sneer or laugh at the en- 
thusiasm of those who read an educational journal. 
There are even men in charge of large interests as 
principals or superintendents who discourage all 
reading of books and journals by teachers; they 
counsel the good old way, ‘‘ Make them learn their 
lesson and hear them recite.” These are the two 
great commandments tothem. The time will come 
when they will be weighed in the baiances and 
found wanting. 

But a word to a teacher who says, “All this 
study will get me no more salary.” We will not 
point out that the object of teaching is to benefit 
the pupil; we will merely point out that the better 
the style of teaching, the happier will be the teacher 
and pupil, and surely happiness is worth aim- 
ing at. 

An incident will make this plain. A teacher, by 
hard struggles, became the principal of a primary 
school, and thus supported a mother and a disabled 
sister. Yet she gave up this position and sought 
one less remunerative because her work, as she de- 
clared, was ‘‘a tiresome routine.” She had every 
motive to remain a teacher, and yet she would not. 
In after years she remarked: “If I could have 
taught as they do in the Kindergarten I would have 
staid.” But she knew no way but the routine way. 
How many there are to-day groaning under the 
heavy burden that routinism imposes on them! 
Glad when school is out, and sorry when it begins! 
Rejoicing over holidays, mourning over work 





days! 
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UNANSWERED QUESTIONS. 





The following questions from the recent report of State 
Supt. Draper, of this state, are pertinent and interesting: 

‘* Is our education as practical as it might be? Do we 
reach all the children we ought? In our ardor over the 
high schools, which nine-tenths of our children never 
reach, have we not neglected the low schools? Is there 
not too much French, and German, and Latin, and 
Greek, and too little spelling, and writing and mental 
arithmetic, and English grammar being taught? Have 
we been as ambitious of progress in the lower grades as in 
the advanced? Are notour courses of study too com- 
plex? Are we not undertaking to do more than we are 
dcing well? Is not the examination business being 
overdone? Are we not cramming with facts, which 
will soon be forgotten, in order to pass examinations, 
rather than instilling principles which will endure? I 
pot our education running on the line of intellectuality 
alone? Are we educating the whole man? Are we not 
giving up moral training more than we ought, because 
of the danger of trenching upon sectarianism? Is there 
no way of adhering to the one and avoiding the other? 
Are we doing what we might in the way of physical cul- 
ture? Ought not thestate to do something at least to 
encourage industrial schools? Would we not secure bet- 
ter schools in the country if the township was the unit of 
government rather than the present school district ? 
Does not the present arrangement help the 
well-to-do and leave the poor to get along as 
best they may? Should not the law which fixes five 
and twenty-one years as the limits of school age be 
changed to six and sixteen years? Is it not time to for- 
bid the diversion of library moneys from their legitimate 
uses, or to provide that they may be expended for school 
apparatus instead of teachers’ wages? Is our system of 
apportioning public moneys the wisest and the best? Is 
there no way of specially aiding the small, remote and 
poor districts? Do our different classes of educational 
work supplement each other and fit together so as to 
make a symmetrical and complete system, and do they 
céoperate as they might and ought?” 





THERE are thousands of children who don’t know 
from what bread is made, and where beans grow. 
They possibly could tell that bananas do not come from 
Alaska, and that Florida is not celebrated for its pro- 
duction of ice, but they could not drive a nail or saw a 
board in two without destroying several pounds of nail- 
iron, and ruining a dozen saws. The remedy for half, 
if not two-thirds of the ills of this world is work, good, 
honest, hard work. Adam went to work, as soon as he 
came to his senses, as a gardener, and doubtless he was 
a good one too, and all honest Adams ever since have 
gone to work at something, somewhere, determined to 
earn an honest living. 





Ir is not often that teachers amuse and degrade 
their pupils by the recital of murder stories, but it is a 
sad comm:nt on humanity that once in a while such 
persons are found. A few weeks since the following 
incident was told by a daily in a neighboring city : 

* A little girl of less than a dozen years came home from sch-ol 
intensely excited abouta murder. A little inquiry elicited the 
fact that her teacher, a young women, had given ber class a talk 
beginning with physiology and the effects of tobacco ard alcohol, 
and gradually working around to the recital of a recent murder 
that had taken place in the vicinity. She had not only talked of 
it herself with foolish interest, but bad required the little giris, 
one after the other, to stand and tell all they knew of the horrible 
details of the.tragedy.” 

It is cheering to know that most teachers have more 
humanity and common sense. 





COOPERATIVE school government is becoming more 
and more popular in colleges, and there is no reason 
why it should not be adopted in many lower schools. 
The plan is to organize “‘ student conferences,” for the 
purpose of promoting harmony and unity of purpose 
between teachers and students. A student who be- 
comes a member of a school legislature should be pos- 
sessed of a good character and possess the confidence of 
both faculty and his associates. It is safe to say that 
when a sufficient degree of intelligence is possessed by 
pupils, cooperative school government, judiciously ar- 
ranged, will prove eminently successful. Lt certainly is 
democratic. 





THE great university which Senator Stanford is estab- 
lishing in California will be as complete in every way as 
it is possible to make such a school. Cottages will be 


used for students’ quarters instead of large dormitory 


MucH of the space of this issue is occupied with a val 
uable catalogue of books especially useful to scholars 
and teachers. It is hoped to complete it in our next 
number. Those who are trying to find the best liter- 
ature for both the old and young will not fail to pre- 
serve the numbers in which this catalogue appears. It 
must not be considered as dry reading,. It certainly 
is not to those who wish to know what the best books 
are, and how much they cost. Neither must it be con- 
sidered that these pages have cost no time and study, 
on the contrary it has taken many months ‘o select the 
matter so as to give them to our readers. It is our 
opinion that no columns in the JOURNAL were ever s0 
profitably filled as those occupied with the names and 
prices of worthy books. 





THE paper of Supt. Marble of Worcester, Mass., on 
‘Presumption of Brains,” recently read before tho 
Massachusetts state teachers’ association has been pub- 
lished, but as we can find no ‘‘copyright” on the 
pamphlet we have about concluded to give it to our 
readers entire. It isa first class argument against ed- 
ucation by doing, by a ‘rst class advocate. 





A VALUABLE course of lectures is in progress before 
the industrial education association of this city. Two 
lectures have already been delivered, one by President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins University, the other by Supt. 
Dutton of New Haven. The third will be by Supt. T. 
M. Balliet, of Reading, Penn, on ‘‘The nature and 
development of sense perception.” The date is Feb. 4., 
4p. m. 


WHEN a young woman has no better occupation than 
holding poodle-dogs, she needs a thorough drill in some 
good, rural graded school under a grim old-fashioned 
teacher who is not hindered by his conscience or the 
aw from vigorously using the good old birch. 








Professor Edward Livingston Youmans, the writer 
and lecturer on scientific topics, died at hishome in New 
York City, January 18. In early life he studied medicine, 
and received a medical degree from the University of 
Vermont at Burlington. He never practiced as a physi- 
cian, however, but achieved his fame as a writer on 
scientific subjects. He was a strong advocate of the 
theory of evolutiov, and Cid more than any other Amer- 
ican to bring the writings and teachings of Darwin and 
Spencer into popular favor. The Popular Science 
Monthly, established by him in 1872, was also a power- 
ful agent in spreading evolutionary views. He acquired 
his title of professor by accepting the chair of chemistry 
at Antioch College. Among his valuable contributions 
to science are the works: ‘‘Class Book of Chemistry,” 
‘« Alcohol and the Constitution of Man,” ‘‘ TheChemical 
Atlas,” ‘‘The Handbook of Household Science,’ ‘* The 
Correlation and Consecration of Forces,” and ‘* The Cul- 
ture Demanded by Modern Lifé.” His sister, Miss Ann 
Elizabeth Youmans, known also as a writer, has been a 
valuable assistant to him in all his studies and works. 





Our esteemed friend, Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, of Boston, 
editor and publisher of Education has commenced a new 
monthly called Common School Education. We predict, 
without hazard, that this new monthly will be con- 
ducted in a spirit in harmony with the best educational 
thought of New England. It will not attempt to pull 
others down while building itself up. Its tone will 
be gentlemanly, and consequently Christian ; for a true 
gentleman is also a true Christian. We commend this 
new venture, not only from what we see in its first issues 
but from what we know its editor will make it. Weare 
glad we are to add to our exchanges the second common 
school monthly published in Boston. The American 
Teacher and the Common School Education will both do 
honor to the literary centre of New England learning. 


ARBOR day will be observed in Florida at the request 
of the governor. 








+ 


INDUSTRIAL education is spreading all over our 
country. Dr. I. 8. Hopkins, president of Emory College, 
Georgia, is planning reorganization of that institution in 
the direction of greatly enlarging the technological pe- 
partment. That college is the pioneer industrial school 
of the state. 





A CELEBRATED teacher summed up his suggestions 
into this practical formula, ‘‘ Strive to render yourself 





buildings. 





useless to your pupils.” It was so published ; but those 





who read it thought it meant, “‘ Strive to render your- 
self useful to your pupils.” The best parents, day by 
day, are doing what will fit their children to live with- 
out them. The best teacher is day by day, severing the 
links that bind the child to the school-room. 

In a school, celebrated years ago, the boys would 
swarm around the principal’s chair. ‘‘ Mr. S—, what is 
this (Latin) word from?’ *‘ Mr. S— what is this word 
from?’ and so on. He was an indispensable man to 
those boys you see. He retired; a young man with 
better ideas came in. To the swarm of boys around his 
chair, he replied, ‘‘ Look in your dictionaries.” 

** We have.” 

** Look again.” 

The boys soon became self-reliant, and praised the 
coming of the new master. Yes, teach a boy to do for 
himself ; that, by the way is about all you can teach 
him. 





° 


THE contemptuous expression ‘peddling of text- 
books and school-journals” is sometimes used by those 
who would cast reproach upon the time-honored custom 
of arrranging for educational exhibits at our state and 
national meetings. Is it a worse crime to exhibit and 
explain a book at an educational gathering than to show 
the use of a plow at an agricultural fair? What is there 
in text-books and school-journals that should relegate 
them to the outer regions. It is true that many school- 
books and school-papers are not what they ought to be, 
but they are not to be classed among prohibited publi- 
cations. It would seem, from the action of certain offi- 
cers in state associations, that among all the things they 
do not want to encourage, the very special and particular 
thing most obnoxions of all is the school text-book and 
the educational journal. We are satisfied that the rank 
and file of the profession would encourage an exhibit of 
all that pertains to school-work at every large teachers’ 
meeting, 





CONCERNING the value of certain features of our paper 
we are not in doubt, but concerning the estimation in 
which reproduction exercises are held, we can not de- 
termine. The question as to the extent they are used 
we have frequently asked, but received few replies. In 
our opinion they have great value when properly used, 
and our reasons for this opinion we have frequently 
stated. It would be helpful to us if our teacher readers 
would write us on this subject. 





Ir is the general op‘nion in Canada that Scripture les- 
sons must be systematically given in the schools. The 
Minister of Education states that under his system nine- 
ty-eight per cent. as against forty-eight per cent. under 
the former system of the public schools, now have daily 
exercises in Scripture reading. 


THE elective system, according to Professor Palmer of 
Cambridge, ‘‘demands a fixed quantity and quality of 
study with variable topic.” 








WE occupy two pages this week with brief extracis 
from the reports of the school commissioners of New 
York. The same space will be filled next week. Teach- 
ers throughout the country will be glad to know what 
New York county superintendents think. The condi- 
tion of education is determined from the reports of those 
who are daily conversant with working teachers. They 
know what we have and what we need. 





THE copy of a report of the recent meeting of the 
New York State Association of School Commissioners 
and City Superintendents, at Syracuse, will be furnished 
our columns by its secretary, Com. Jas. A. Foshay. 
It will be published in full. It is for this reason we do 
not attempt to give any account of what was said and 
done except what is found under “ Editorial Corres- 
pondence.” 





PRINTED accounts of educational discussions and con- 
clusions are next to good educational papers. The 
most valuable contributions to our educational litera- 
ture, we have. We were more than ever convinced 
of this fact by reading the second annual report 
of the educational council of Onondaga, New York. It 
is an excellently printed pamphlet of 88 large pages, 
good paper, and clear, large type, but best of all the 
papers are of sterling value. Such topics as “ Utility 
of Teachers’ Institutes,” ‘Advanced Regents’ Ex- 
amination,” ‘‘Glimpses of the Geology of Onop) 
daga County,” “Incentives to Study,” and others, 
are discussed in a manner that would do honor to any 
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association of teachers in our country. Such work as 
this tells for good. We can feel its uplifting power, in 
fact, we believe that smalt meetings of working, think- 
ing, and experienced teachers do more good than more 
pretensious associations. It is worthy of note that this 
report is better printed, on better paper, and in every 
way presents a better appearance than any report of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association, or the Proceed- 
ing of the Commissioners and Superintendents we have 
seen for several years. A noticeable feature of this pub- 
heation is that it contains no advertisements. Wecom- 
mend this fact to the officers of the above-named or- 


ganizations. 


Tue well-known firm of Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, 
AND Co., will be hereafter known as IvISON, BLAKEMAN, 
anp Co., Mr. Taylor retiring. This firm has commanded 
alarge share of the trade and confidence of the text- 
book trade of this country for many years past. Its 
history is a sufficient guarantee of its future success. 
Ever since Mr. Ivison commenced business in central 
New York until the present, thousands of schools have 
received great benefit from his labors. Among the 
large list of books this firm publishes are many of great 
and acknowledged excellence. We are safe in saying 
that Ivison, BLAKEMAN, AND COMPANY, under several 
trade names, have done as much as any other house to 
make American text-books universally acknowledged as 
superior to any published in the entire world. 








Ir has been suggested that the evil coming from filling 
the three or four thousand school vacancies occurring 
each year in this state, with incompetent persons could 
be in some degree mitigated by ‘‘ holding in reserve a 
certain number of persons of normal-school training 
who could at once be appointed to such vacancies as 
they might occur.” The suggestionis Utopian. Where 
are these normal-graduates to come from? The ten 
state normal schools of New York turn out annually 
only a few hundred graduates. Fifty normal schools, 
according to the present system, could not supply the 
demand. At present each of our normal schools receives 
at least $18,000, often more. Fifty times $18,000 is 
$900,000. Our tax-payers are not ready to add nearly a 
million dollars to the present amount raised for school 
purposes: Then, there would be the increased pay de- 
manded by those normal graduates. They would have 
too much self-respect to accept four or five dollars a 
week and an engagement of less than six months. 

The larger number of vacancies occur in the country 
schools, Positions in villages and cities are much more 
permanent, The problem of how to make teachers of 
the district schools permanent and decently paid has not 
been solved, and the man who can suggest a practicable 
way to accomplish such a result will be the benefactor 
of his race. It is safe to say that this distinguished in- 
dividual has not yet appeared. : 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

The recent meeting of the New York State Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents at Syracuse was the most 
notable one ever held in its history. The interest cen- 
tering in a few important questions just now before our 
educational public, was sufficient to bring together a 
larger gathering than ever before convened. Not only 
in attendence was the meeting notable, but in. respect 
to the work accomplished. It is well known that the 
Empire State has had for many years a ‘‘double- 
headed” system of public instruction—the Board of 
Regents and the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion—and while much effective work has been done by 
both these departments, it has frequently occasioned 
friction and much useless expenditure of money and 
brains, 

UNIFICATION. 


“ Unification” has been the desire of New Yorkers 
for years; but this desire has been one thing, but 
actual union altogether another. Just now the object 
seems to be in a fair way of being accomplished. For 
the first time since this unfortunate plan has been in- 
augurated, there seems to be a somewhat unanimity of 
sentiment as to how it can be systematized into a.single 
whole. It was very fortunate that Dr. E. A. Sheldon, 
the well-known Oswego principal, should have lived 
long enough to have given time and thought to the ac- 
Complishment of this important work. For several 
years he has been obliged to forego the privilege of at- 
tending the educational gatherings of the state; but 
his health has recently much improved, and the paper he 


state” indicated no waat of either physical or intellec- 
tual vigor. Every word carried conviction, and when 
he finished, no voice of dissent was heard. It would 
have been in.a useless minority if it had dared to talk. 
It is not proposed to abolish the present departments, 
but to combine them so as to have one head. It is pos- 
sible that the number in the present ‘‘ Board of Re- 
gents” may be diminished, made a. state board of edu- 
cation, and given the power to elect all state officers, 
and manage all educational business. The number of 
officers would not be essentially lessened, but their 
work would be guided by one responsible head, and 
unity of action secured. If this result shall be reached, 
the great blemish in our school system will be re 
moved. 
A joint committee, composed of academic and nor- 
mal school. principals and city superintendents, with 
a representation from the colleges, met during the 
sessions. of the association in Syracuse, to consider the 
details of the unificahon scheme. It was understood 
that they unanimously agreed to urge upon the legis- 
lature now in session to perfect the consolidation. Noth- 
}ing seems now to be in the way, yet as ‘‘there’s many a 
slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,” the whole thing may 
fail of action. 

THE LICENSING OF TEACHERS. 
A still more important subject was under discussion, 
viz, the licensing of teachers. It was discussed in papers 
by Com. John W. Littel, Principal C. E. Surdam, and 
‘State Superintendent Draper. The address of Mr. 
Draper was a masterpiece of tact and argument. He 
urged with all his power the right of the state to say 
what each teacher must know in order to teach within 
its bounds. At present each commissioner can establish 
what ever grade of qualification he pleases. More than 
ninety per cent of the 32,000 teachers in the state are 
licensed by local officers. He urged that any system 
that allows a teacher to get a license in one county when 
it has been refused in another is evidently a defective 
system. He said that his plan of operation is simply to 
get the legislature to pass a general bill to stop issuing 
licenses in the present way ; to permit existing licenses 
to run out as they will; to confer upon the state de- 
partment the power to set up and put into operation a 
plan that can be best worked in the state. The exam- 
-inations of teachers will be held simultaneously in diff- 
erent parts of the state, and printed questions sent un- 
der seal from the general office. The commissioner or 
superintendent shall be authorized to hold any oral or 
written examinations outside of this if he so deems ad- 
visable, and he shall also be authorized to reject any 
candidate whom he sees fit, not forwarding his papers 
to thedepartment. Five grades of certificates shall be 
recognized, the first for one year, the second for three 
years, the third for five years, the regular state diploma 
and the normal school diplomas. A provision in the law 
will allow short term licenses. The whole subject was 
thoroughly diseussed and unanimously approved. The 
position of the commissioners on this subject was some- 
what different from that which they took last year. 
But this was not so much from a change of conviction 
as to the necessity of a reform as from the way the sub- 
ject was presented. Last year there seemed to be a 
conviction that there was a desire to take power from 
their hands, this year there seemed to be no such desire. 
The plan seemed to leave to them all the power they 


rightfully deserves. Superintendent Draper has shown 
himself a master of tactics and the possessor of a large 
amount of educational wisdom. He knows how to 
manage men, and yet make them his friends. No one 
could be more outspoken. There isn’t a particle of 
time-serving nonsense about him. He has convictions 
and isn’t afraid. to express them, and yet in so doing he 
convinces those who hear him of the justness of his side, 


THE INSTITUTES. 


Mr. Draper said that there have been outspoken ob- 
jections against them, especially in the higher grades. 
Open rebellion has been met because some of the ad- 
vanced teachers have been obliged to attend the in- 
stitute. The bottom facts are that the institute ses- 
sions have been made a picnic time. Mr. Draper pro- 
poses that this gathering shall be made a teacher's 
school ; thaf the teachers shall be compelled to attend 
regularly and promptly; that instruction during the 
day shal] be methodital and instructive. This saying 
is frequently heard : ‘‘ We don’t propose to put up our 
unpaid work against the paid conductors.” This com- 
plaint he fervently denounced. 

Tt is possible but briefly to indicate the other notice- 





tead on ‘‘ The Unification of the educational work of the 


able features of thistimportant meeting. 


have, and yet give the state department the power it |! 


The address,of the president, Com. Jared Sandford, 

was both forcible and wise. Although we cannot agree 

with all hejsaid, we do certainly agree with the unani- 

mous sentiment of the association, that he made an ad- 

mirable ‘presiding ‘officer. At times it needed great 

parliamentary wisdom to fgovern the meeting, but he 

was equal to every emergency, and all were satisfied. 

The important thoughts of his address will appear in 

our columns, 

The ‘paper of Supt. Chas. E. White on Discretionary 

Supervision, [was a strong one, and the association 

showed its appreciation of him by unanimously electing 

him its next presiding officer. 

The paper of George B. Weaver, of the department of 

public instruction, on School Moneys, was full of valu- 

able thought. Mr. Weaver is said to be the best in- 

formed man in this state on this subject. 

The paper by Prof. James M. Milne, Ph.D., on Hy- 

gienic requirements ef school buildings, was full of the 

best scientific thought’on this important subject. It 

would make a valuable pamphlet for universal distribu- 
tion. There wasn’t a word of nonsense in it, 

Chancellor Sims’s address on the relations of public 
education to morals and religion, was a convincing ar- 
gument of the necessity of teaching religion and morals 
in all our public schools. 

We have said enough to show that aside from the 
discussion of ‘‘ unification ” and the licensing of teach- 
ers, this meeting had unusual ‘educational value. Had 
these topics been omitted it would have been a success, 
as it wasit was much more. The collation given by the 
members of the local committee was a generous ex- 
pression of good will that was much appreciated and 
greatly enjoyed, not only because it was electrically 
lighted by the wit and wisdom of Principal Cook, of 
Potsdam, as toast-master, but because such famous 
after dinner talkers as Dr. Hoose, Professor Sanford, C. 
W. Bardeen, Superintendent Foster, Commissioner 
Lusk, and ‘“‘ Father” Ross of Seneca enlivened the oc- 
casion. 

President Sheldon of the National Association was 
present and cordially invited the association to attend 
the Chicago meeting next summer. The association 
appointed a committee to represent them on that oc- 
casion. J. A. 


COL. PARKER AT SYRACUSE. 








Several years ago the commissiopers, superintendents, 
and principals of Onondaga Co. organized an educa- 
tional council, holding meetings in Syracuse on the first 
Saturday of each school month. 

At the last meeting, Dr. Hoose of Cortland, by invi- 
tation, gave an address on the philosophy of education, 
which was listened to with the closest attention. 

Last Friday night, Col. F. W. Parker lectured before 
the council to a full house on, ‘‘Common schools, as 
they were, are, and should be.” He said: 


“ A well-written history of the development of the common 
school system in the United States would make one of the mus¢ 
profitable of books. Itis only for twenty-two years that New 
York has had a free school system. Every step of progress ha® 
been a battie. There are three epochs in its history. The first 
epoch is the initial, crude, inceptive period; the second, the 
graded school epoch; the third, the scientific epoch, when the 
gtudy of the science of education is earnestly begun. The com- 
mon school is an inspiration from God. No other country has the 
ree common school. The system in this country started with the 
principle of the Golden Rule, * Each for all and all for each,’ but 
it hadnoplen. It isa longroad froma principle to its application 
To begin we had to take what Enzland could give us, the dame 
school, the hecgerow school, and the Latin school. We had a peo. 
ple never excelled on the face of the earth. They believed from 
birth that they must have education, Arithmetic was the great 
study, and the puzzles in the back part of the text hook were 
most enjoyed. Grammar was an innovation, opposed by many. 
There was not enough geograpby known to make the teaching of 
that valuable. The natural sciences have been born in this cen- 
tury. Just a century ago there was a tremendous revolution in 
jn text books at the introduction of Webster's spelling book. The 
desks were long benches with boys on one side, girls on the other 
and a whipping post in the middie. Ventilation wus perfect; air 
came in from all quarters. Wielding the ferule was the punish- 
ment for every infraction of rules. In 1837, reports showed tha¢ 
the common schools were not doing their work. There were 
attempts at reform. Then came Horace Mann, who suffered and 
starved for the common schoois, and has done more for the re. 
public than eny of its citizens except Washington and Lincoln. 
He was the starting point of the second period. 

“The evolution of the desk progressed from a long one facing 
the windows to one in the middle, to a desk for six, for two and 
finally for one. All were straight-backed. Rocking chairs and com- 
forta were reserved for the old. Heating progressed from the old 
fireplace down to the methods of to-day by hot water and steam. 
All the improvements are ge nuine and lasting, and were bought 
by most earnest struggle. The great question of teachers arose, 
Many say that teachers must be born, like artists and poets. 
believe everybody must be born; but it makes every difference 





what is done with you after you are born.” 
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The development of normal schools was traced, re- 
ferring to the founding of the normal school at Bridge- 
water, Mass. In tracing the organization of the Al- 
bany normal school, the speaker paid an eloquent 
tribute to the great services of David P. Page, its first 
principal. 

“ The original opposition to normal schvols came from acade- 
mics. 

“The development of school-rooms bas proceeded from large 
rooms seating hundreds, a relic of the monitorial system to the 
ideal room for only pupils enough for one teacher, which num- 
ber ought not to exceed thirty. The grading system necessi- 
tates uviformi'y, making all pupils do the same work in the same 
time. This robs the school of its life. They do a power of 
good for one-third of the children who inherit the capacity to 
learn. The old schools did Webster and Clay good. But who can 
count the lost who might have been raised if there were proper 
teachers? The time will come when a teacher will stay with her 
pupils two or three years. 

“The present system of working for the superintendent's ex- 
amination and percentages was condemned in strong terms. It 
is a system of paying the children for getting their work instead 
of punishing them for not getting it. Between the old fashioned 
strap and ferule and the new fangled taffy and pay, give me the 
first. One injures the body, the other injures the soul. Noone 
can be a teacher unless he studies. If the teacher does the same 
thing next year as this, it would be better to let the children run 
in the woods and study nature. If you don’t grow you must go 
down. This is one of the evils of the graded system. There is 
little inducement in it for a teacher to study. They are simply 
to go over just so many pages in a set manner and be ready with 
the percentages. The system calis for the lowest order of work, 
largely to remember works which he was thankful one could for- 
get. Often, however, the teacher is better than the method. We 
ought no more to hear,“ Here’s your page, there’s your per 
cent., and there's your promotion.” As long as a teacher works 
for examination percents, there is no need of works on pede- 
gogics, 

“Corporal punishment is a substitute for the teacher’s weak- 
ness, When a teacher must use the rod continually, and another 
teacher takes the same schoo] and has good discipline without it, 
were the boys bad or was the teacher bad? Teachers must study. 
An indication in the right direction is that more books on educa- 
tion are in a single Syracuse book-store to-night there were in all 
the United States fifty yearsago. Another right indication is the 
reading circle, and a tbird the kindergarten system, the greatest 
educatienal movement ever started. The normal schools are 
doing infinite good in the science of education. The training of 
teachers 1s the work of all works. A real professional training 
school is needed. 

“'To remedy many of the ills of the school-room, study the in- 
dividual child. 

** Into educational work the social factor is to come. What man 
learns from man is above all method and means. A child can- 
not be educated at home. He must come into contact with all 
classes. ‘The common school is the only place where an American 
citizen can be educated. Keep your boy from the common school 
and he becomes selfish or ignorant. Girls cannot be educated in 
girls’ schools. The sexes must educate each other. God made us 
to love each other; ldve all and onein particular. I heard of 
some foreign country, I don’t know where it was, where a law 
was passed making a woman on marrying leave off teaching. If 
ever there was a law that pointed right straight to ignorance, that 
is it. 1 would have every woman in my schools married.* {Ap- 
plause.] Woman helps man and man woman. There is a coarse 
streak in German men, with all their education, that nothing 
but co-education will eradicate. If education was simply an 
educational cram-shop where so rauch is to be learned it might 
do to separate the sexes. The only place for private schools 
is where boys and girls cannot be trusted in the other schools. 

“ Private or sectarian schools are beneficial only as they point 
to some thing better in public schools. If sufficient money is put 
into the hands of the best teachers, we can control for good the 
next generation. 

“*Schoul boards can not make a school. They should find the 
best man or woman possible and put that person in charge and 
let him alone. Hold thesuperintendent responsible for results, 
but give him freedom. 

“The present plan of dictation in the affairs of school boards 
would ruin any business on earth. 

“You should elect the best men on earth for school trustees or 
commissioners. The school commissioner who uses his office for 
the purpose of serving himself or his friends, sells the souls of 
children for money. Incompetency in the school boards is the 
most terrible thing we have to face.” 


This was Col. Parker’s first appearance before the 
Onondaga Co. teachers and his earnest and truthful 
words met with hearty approval. 





*The Syracuse School Board have recently ofepted a rule that 

they would accept the resignation of any lady teacher who 

macrtet. ihe Ceeee we Ol pe = oe. but the re- 
applause of the audience p show a) 

bf the foolish action of the board. . paeemees 





EXAMINATIONS A BARRIER. 





Immediate results do not measure a true teacher’s 
work, and yet examinations are based upon immediate 
results. To illustrate with two classes that are pro- 
gressing, under the writer’s observation, the one toward 
perfect humanity, the other toward examination day. 
We will call them respectively class A and class B. 

Class A has proceeded leisurely through a part of the 
reading book, gathering much general information by 
the way, gaining half unconsciously many a moral 
lesson, reading bright dialogues from the board, 
each new lesson only once, but approaching it with such 





thorough preparation tbat the first reading was well- 
nigh perfect. Class B has taken each lesson in turn, 
tumbled into it, floundered about in it, struggled with 
its crowding difficulties and read and re-read until the 
sentences are better memorized than ‘‘ Now I lay me.” 
Little or no supplementary reading has been done, but 
they have finished the reader. 

Class A has acquired so much general intelligence, so 
much readiness in discussing a new subject and so much 
power in phonics that, with a little hurrying, they could 
soon finish the reader quite intelligently. They read in 
their own natural tones, know no lesson by heart and, 
should a sentence contain a surprise for them, they 
might perchance stumble if required to read it aloud 
without a preparatory glance through it. Class B is well 
trained in imitation, the pupils read with ‘‘ perfect ex- 
pression,” copied from the teacher's voice, and it is im- 
possible to “‘catch” them with any sentence between 
the covers of the reader. 

The examiner steps in, discovers considerable ‘‘ natu- 
ral brightness” in class A, thinks that, with energetic 
teaching, these clever children might have completed 
the reader, and marks the teacher Fair. Then he ex- 
amines Class B, expresses delight and marks the teacher 
Excellent. : 

The teacher of Class A has “carefully prepared every 
lesson,” criticised her own work from day to day, tried 
to keep it true to the philosophy of teaching, looked far 
ahead into the children’s future lives. The teacher of 
class B has taken an easier plan, drilled for examination, 
spent her evenings in social gayety and laughed at the 
earnest exhortations of humanitarian teachers. 

Does it take a philosopher to discern the difference in 
value these two teachers possess ? 





THREE WAYS OF SECURING ATTENTION. 





By Mary W. Ropg, Asst. PrIN., HigH SCHOOL, Pat- 
ERSON, N. J. 


HOW CAN I TREAT INATTENTION ? 


We cannot develop mind in a certain direction unless 
the activities of mind take the same direction, any more 
than you can compel a man to walk toward the east at 
the same time that I continue to walk toward the west. 

There are those who try to secure attention by threats 
and bribes, others by systems of rewards and punish- 
ments ; but they are not successful. 

Let us consider the nature of attention. Sir William 

Hamilton says that there may be three degrees of atten- 
tion: ‘‘ The first, a mere vital and irresistable act; the 
second, an act determined by desire, which though in- 
voluntarily may be resisted by the will; the third, an 
act determined by deliberate volition ;’ while Reid holds 
that ‘‘ Attention is a voluntary act ;” and Francis Way- 
land defines it as ‘‘ Consciousness accompunied by an act 
of the will.” 
In children the power of attention is very weak. It 
strengthens with the growth of the child—and matures 
with his maturity. To us teachers is committed the 
cultivation of this power. We must train the children 
in habits of attention. The following are some of the 
ways in which it may be done: 

By MAKING StupiEs ATTRACTIVE.—If we observe the 
habits of children we find that they give close attention 
to the things which interest or please them. From this 
we should learn to make every object of study interest- 
ing to the child. We should study his emotions and im- 
pulses, that we may be able to decide what things are 
calculated to excite the activities of his mind. We should 
embellish the subjects in hand so that all drudgery may 
be lost in a maze of attractive surroundings. We see 
an illustration of this work in the many new devices for 
attracting the child’s thoughts, such as, the use of ob- 
jects and pictures in reading and language work, beau- 
tifully illustrated text-books, ornaments for the school- 
buildings, and class-rooms. All of which make school 
work pleasant. The mind is awakened through the 
medium of the senses, and ready for healthy action. 

By AN ALERT AND ENTHUSIASTIC MANNER.—In the 
study of child-nature we also discover that children are 
naturally very apt at imitation. Even before the infant 
has learned to talk he will try to imitate your voice. 
Later in life, the boy carries his father’s cane around the 
house, ‘“‘ because he has seen papa do it,” and in hun- 
dreds of ways this ‘instinct of imitation ” may be seen. 
May we not make use of this trait in guiding these 
minds, 

As you teach, show your pupils that you are in earn- 
est and are interested, both in them and in the subject 





which you present to them. Be alive! Be enthusias- 


tic! And the child will catch the inspiration and reaj. 
ily follow whither you may lead. 

By SECURING BODILY COMFORT.—The power of atten. 
tion is influenced by the condition of the body. |p. 
stances of bodily disease producing mental weakney 
are so common, that no one doubts the influence of the 
one upon the other; but with a healthy body the ment) 
force is influenced most materially by physical comfort 
or discomfort. Have you ever sat for a couple of hou, 
in a crowded and poorly ventilated room, and tried t 
fix your attention upon the remarks of a capable le. 
turer, and have you noted the gradual changes by whic) 
your mind passed from a state of intense consciousnes 
to one of sleepy indifference? Do you know anything 
of the depressing effects of remaining in one position 
no matter how comfortable—for a longer period than js 
naturally restful or agreeable. If you have you will 
agree that bodily comfort greatly inflcences ment) 
condition. Let us therefore make the bodily comfor 
of our pupils a matter of especial care. Let us attenj 
closely to the ventilation of the school-room, and the 
exercise of muscles, and cleanliness of person, if we 
would have our pupils in a condition to be attentive. 








THE EMANCIPATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOI. 





By Supt. 8. T. Durron, NEw Haven, Conn. 


Institutions as well as men must break the shackle 
that bind them to the past, and keep shoulder to shoul. 
der with the forces of civilization in their increasing 
onward march. Nearly all institutions of learning ar 
working out the problem of emancipation. 

The creed of the new education embodies the wisdom 
of the past and present. It repudiates the idea that the 
state has no right to teach whatever shall bring the 
greatest benefit to the child, and hence to the state it. 
self. The condition of town and city life are such as t 
warrant an extension of the scheme of studies in the 
direction of the manual arts. 

It is only necessary to set the schocl free and to liber. 
ate those forms of home power, now unused, that are 
latent in every child. Teachers of courage and con- 
viction are enlisting in this good cause. The spirit of 
Froebel has entered many of the primary schools ani 
brought in many useful games and occupations. A new 
consecration is manifested by many teachers, and a 
new atmosphere is felt in many school-rooms. Were 
the school facilities increased so that all children could be 
received at the age of three and a half or four years, 
some of the evils growing out of bad heredity, low con- 
panionship and neglect at home might be counteracted, 
The making and working of simple design, the con- 
struction of geometrical forms in clay and pasteboard as 
well, as free hand drawing, furnish excellent training 
for the hand and eye, establish habits of taste and ac- 
curacy, and give needed relaxation from purely mental 
tasks. 

Form study and elementary drawing should lead the 
way both to industrial drawing and mechanical con- 
struction, and also to original designing. That kind of 
imitation and imagination drawing that children s 
much delight in, should neither be overlooked nor re- 
pressed. Let every school be emancipated from the 
notion that it has any right to prevent self-education, 
or to crush out originality. 

Successful experiments that show shop work is feas- 
ible as a part of school training. The details can only 
be worked out by experience. 

In the New Haven shop, two hundred and forty boys 
are now receiving instruction two hours per week. 
These boys exhibit great interest and spontaneity. Here 
is seen the effect of that liberation of hand power that 
isso much needed to make education broad and har- 
monious, 

It is not desired to teach trades but those elements 
that lie at the base of every useful life. The emanci- 
pation of the school will abolish the working system, 
and give full play to the highest motives, Industry 
expels evil, and ensures health 0° soul and body. True 
education must conform to the laws of God and nature, 
and seek only to aid the powers of the growing child w 
unfold naturally, freely, harmoniously. 

Nors.—Mr. Dutton showed specimens of hand work from tbe 
primary school, also of wood work from the shop with working 
drawings. 


Nortse.—This is an abstract of a lecture delivered before the ln- 
dustrial Education Association, New York City, Jan. 21., 1887. 


EDUCATION involves physical, mental, moral, and re 
ligious training, while the efforts of the actual educator 
can scarcely extend beyond the training of the intellect 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
py the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they should be. 

—  eaeaeilieentia 


PRIMARY READING.—I. 











By ELMER E. PERKINS. 


These lessons are taken from the school-room, ang 
there is in them genuine class work. 

The first lesson consisted in a talk about some of the 
objects which were used in the following lessons. The 
object of this lesson was to give them ability to express 
their thoughts. The second lesson bagan by the teacher 
placing hats, cut out of pasteboard, upon the table when 
this question was asked: 

T—What have we here, Nellie? 

Cc—Hats. 

T—You may each take a hat. 
have. 

The little hands were raised when Gertie was called 
upon to reply, who said: 

“T havea hat.” 

T—You may all hold your hats up and tell me what 
you have. 

" Class—I have a hat. 

T—Now Iam go‘ng to make the chalk say that. Look 
s0 that you can tell me what the chalk says. What did 
the chalk say? 

C—I have a hat. 

Others were called upon to tell what the chalk said 
after which the class answered. The pupils were then 
requested to lay the hats down, and the teacher placed 
some boxes upon the table, at the same time requ: sting 
the pupils to take one. Then the teacher asked, ‘“‘ What 
have you?” 

C—I have a box. 

T—All look at your boxes and tell me what you have. 

C—I have a box. 

T—Now I will make what you said here? What dves 
it say here? 

C—I have a box. 

Others were called upon to read the same. when they 
were asked to put the boxes on the table. They were 
then asked to take the hats and tell what they had. 
Different members of the class were called upon to tell 
where it said, ‘‘ I have a hat,” and where it said, ‘‘ I have 
abox.” But each pupil was asked to take an object cor- 
responding to the sentence before he found the sentence 
and “said it,” so that the object and thought were not 
separated. 

A picture of a hat was drawn on the board and the 
sentence, ‘‘ I have a hat,” was underlined, and the child- 
ren asked to make their pencils say, ‘‘I have a hat.” 
They were also allowed to take a hat with them, and 
told to try and make a picture of the hat on their slates 
also, And each little hand tried. 


SAND MOLDING. 


Tell me what you 








By Miss CarRRIE A. BEATTIE, CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


With the little ones it is best to begin with the school- 
yard, always having the table arranged according to the 
points of the compass. 

After spreading the sand about three-quarters of an 
inch thick, cut away with a sharpened stick all outside 
of the yard; let a small block represent the building, and 
bits of crayon the trees. 

Next the village may be laid out into streets, and the 
Crayous may represent the prominent buildings. This 
will be made more real by taking the class out for a 
walk and having them notice the streets. All the defi- 
nitions so hard to memorize may be made “ real live 
geography” to the little minds, if we help them to make 
in the sand the different things described. From this, 
take up larger areas of surface, the town and county 
for instance, The following is a sample of the lesson 
given to a little class just beginning to use the text- 
book. They had studied a few days on the map of New 
York state. This was not necessary, only it helped the 
busy teacher, 


After spreading the sand we began at the northeast 
“‘ Bertie, what lake east of New York ?” ‘‘ Lake 


corner, 


Champlain.” We pack down the sand for the lake. 


setts.” - What one next, Grace?” 


“Now what state lies right here on the east, Don?” 
“Vermont.” We will cut away this sand then, and 
now what state next on the east, Fred ?” “‘ Massachu- 
** Connecticut.’ 











here, Maud? We must make that. What bay is here?” 
‘* New York Bay.” ‘‘ Now comes a straight line bound- 
ary to the northwest, then Delaware river, then another 
straight line west,” and so we go on around the state 
noticing every thing of importance. This may be enough 
for one day. To-morrow some pupil can do that part 
himself, and we can put in the rivers with some worsted, 
and the cities with crayons. The central lakes and Erie 
canal may be marked and traced, and the mountain 
ranges putin. As we proceed we shall find that every 
pupil will remember nearly all that has been said. In 
no other way can the imagination be made s0 lively; 
and if pictures and map-drawing are aids, much more 
are the miniature states and countries made in the sand. 
We find it a grvat help in awakening an interest when 
used occasionally in grammar grades, where the in- 
genious teacher and pupils can elaborate the different 
countries with minerals and products. 





REPRODUCTION STORIES. 





THE TIGER AND THE PEASANT, 


A tiger who was out for a walk came to the cabin of 
a peasant and knocked at the door. 

‘* Who is there?” demanded the peasant. 

‘Tt is I, the tiger.” 

A gun was poked out of a window and the tiger re- 
ceived a mortal hurt. As he rolled on the ground in his 
dying agonies he gasped : 

“Ungrateful man! I was intending simply to pay 
you a friendly call !” 

“Ah, yes!” sighed the peasant; ‘‘but the difficulty 
of distinguishing a good tiger from a bad one is so great, 
I make it a rule to fire upon all.” 

Moral—There are no honest alcoholic beverages, 





A DOG’S SHARPNESS. 


Among the members of a certain family was an old 
lady who was somewhat afraid of the dog belonging to 
the household. She was very fond of a particularly 
comfortable chair, but frequently found the dog in pos- 
session of her favorite seat. Being timid about driving 
him off, she would go to the window and call “‘ Cats !” 
Of course the dog would rush to the window and bark, 
and the lady would secure her seat. One day the dog 
entered the room, and, finding the chair occupied, he 
he ran to the window and barked furiously. The old 
lady went to see what caused the excitement, and in- 
stantly the dog darted into the chair which she vacated. 





A DOG AND A MONKEY. 

A brave, active, intelligent terrier, belonging to a lady 
friend, one day discovered a monkey belonging to an 
itinerant organ-grinder seated upon the bank within the 
grounds, and at once made a dashfor him. The monkey, 
who was attired in jacket and hat, awaited the onset in 
such undisturbed tranquilty that the dog halted within a 
few feet of him to reconnoitre. Both animals took a 
long, steady stare at each other, but the dog evidently 
was recovering from his surprise, and about to make a 
spring for the intruder. At this critical juncture the 
monkey, who had remained perfectly quiet hitherto, 
raised his paw and gracefully saluted by lifting his hat. 
The effect was magical ; the dog’s head and tail dropped, 
and he sneaked off and entered the house, refusing to 
leave it till he was satisfied that his polite but mysteri- 
ous guest had departed. 





A MONKEY’S TRICK 


A cook once owned a monkey, a pert fellow who 
knew ever so many tricks. One day the cook gave him 
two partridges to pluck, and, seating himself by the open 
window, he went to work. He had picked the feathers 
from one of the partridges, and placed in on the outer 
ledge of the window with a satisfied grunt, when a hawk 
suddenly pounced down from one of the trees near by, 
and bore off the plucked bird. Master monkey was an- 
gry, and shook his fist at the hawk, which perched on a 
limb not far off, and began to eat the bird with great 
relish. The monkey plucked the other partridge, laid it 
in the same place, and hid behind the window screen. 
The hawk flew down after it, when the monkey quickly 
caught the thief. In a moment he rung the hawk’s 
head off, and soon had it plucked. Taking the two 
birds to the cook, the monkey handed them to him, as if 
to say, ‘‘Here are your two partridges.”’ The cook 


table. 








“Yes, did you notice that little square corner right 


thought the birds looked queer, but served them on the 
The owner of the house shook his head when he 


saw the dish, and, telling the cook of the trick, laughed 
heartily. 


THINGS TO TO TELL PUPILS. 





GrimsEry IsLaAND.—This little island is the most north- 
ern and consequently the coldest of the Iceland group. 
Eighty-eight people, no more, live on it. They have 
tried to keep a few cows, but the winters are too hard 
for them. Two horses and a few sheep, with very 
coarse fleeces, are the only animals of the kind on the 
island. Once or twice a year some of the islanders visit 
the mainland, but the stormy seas, covered with ice- 
bergs, make the passage always dangerous. On one 
side of the island, which is a very bigh precipice, count- 
less birds build their nests, and the collecting of eggs is 
one of the chief means of living for the settlement. 
Men are let down over the face of the rocks by ropes. 
They wear suits thickly wadded with feathers to save 
themselves from being hurt on the sharp rocks, Each 
man carries a pole to help himself with, and a ladle for 
scooping up nests which he cannot reach with his hands. 
There is in his frock a great pocket n which he can put 
150 eggs. There he works with the sea roaring beneath 
him. 





AUSTRALIA.—The destruction in Australia of crops, 
caused by rabbits, would amount to at least $15,000,000. 
The rabbit which has caused all this damage is the 
common gray variety of wild rabbit. It was introduced 
in Victoria in 1860 for the purpose of sport, In the 
colonial parliament it was shown that one section of 
about 12,000,000 acres, where a few years ago smiling 
homesteads, fine orchards, and all evidences of pros- 
perity were to be seen, had been rendered almost use- 
less and uninhabitable. The chief methods employed to 
exterminate the pest have been trapping and spreading 
of phosphorized oats and wheat and arsenic. Trapping 
is reported slow and expensive, while the rabbits in 
many instances will not eat the poisoned food or are 
unaffected by it. About 500 miles of rabbit-proof wire 
net fencing have also been erected in Victoria at a cost 
of about $400 per mile. Rewards have been offered for 
rabbit skins, and payments have been made for about 
157,000 dozens of skins. In one district from 750,000 
to 1,000,000 rabbits have been purchased at a cost of 68 
cents per dozen. 





THE EYE-STONE.—The eye-stone is a curious little bone 
that acts as if it were alive. All genuine eye-stones were 
once the front doors to the shells of a little molluscous 
animal that lives along the Venezuelan and other South 
American coasts. This formation is on the tip end of the 
httle animal, and when he draws himself into his shell 
to escape danger or go to sleep, this hard part forms a 
door to the shell, and fits so closely and so hard that it 
affords perfect protection. It is composed of calcareous 
material, and when placed in vinegar is made to move 
about by carbonic acid gas, which is evolved by the con- 
tact with the liquid acid. Sailors engaged on the fruit- 
trading vessels that visit these regions obtain the stones 
and fetch them to New York for sale to the wholesale 
druggists. There is nothing better to remove foreign 
substances from the eye than one of these South Ameri- 
can eye-stones. Before using them many people think 
it necessary to put them in vinegar “ to give them life,” 
but it is not necessary. The stone is inserted at one 
corner of the eye, with the grooved side next to the lid. 
The pressure of the eye-ball forces it to move about in 
the eye, and the grooves collect the foreign matter and 
retain it. After making a thorough circuit of the eye 
the stone will come out at the corner next the nose. 





RosEwoop.—This dark colored, highly valued wood 
grows in South America and in the East Indies. When 
the tree is first cut, the fresh wood has a strong rose- 
like fragrance—hence its name. Sometimes the trees 
grow so large that planks four feet wide, and ten feet 
long can be cut from them. These broad planks are 
used principally for the tops of piano-fortes. Such is 
the value of rosewood in manufactures, that some of 
the forests have not now a single specimen. In Madras, 
the government has ordered great plantations of these 
trees set out, 





JUMPING BEANS.—The mystery of the jumping beans 
ot Mexico has been solved. ‘there is in each bean a 
worm, whose instinct it is to skip so as to put the bean 
in motion. The insect gives motion to the bean by 
drawing itself into a close coil, and then suddenly un- 
coiling in such a way as to strike against the upper part 
ot the Cavity it occupies. in Mexico, the beans in great 
numbers are to be seen skipping over the ground under 
the tree upon which they are produced. ‘ney thus skip 
and roll aiong the ground unti they lodge in some hole 
or cavity where they are likely to be covered with earth 
by the first rains, — 
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AN ACTED POEM. 


— 


Exercises of this character may be made very elabor 
ate or very simple, and perfectly adapted to the 
school-room. Aside from the entertainment and amuse- 
ment afforded, they have their educational value. If 
the poems were simply spoken by the scholars, there 
would be but few gestures accompanying the recitation ; 
but now it is necessary for continual acting ; nearly 
every thought calls for motion of some kind, and thus 
there is cultivated in the pupils a freedom of gesture. 


Mary GARVIN. 
By J. G. WHITTIER. 


Directions.—In acting this poem there should bea reader sep- 
arate from the actors. This reader may stand on one side of the 
stage, outside of the curtain in full view of the audience all the 
time, and should be separated from the actors by a side curtain. 
Before the curtain rises on the scene, the following verses are 
read: 

From the heart of Waumbek Methna, from the lake 
that never fails, 

Falls the Saco in the green lap of Conway’s intervales ; 

There in wild and virgin freshness, its waters foam and 
flow, 

As when Darby Field first saw them, two hundred years 
ago. 


But, vexed in all its seaward course with bridges, dams, 
and mills, 

How changed is Saco’s stream, how lost its freedom of 
the hills, 

Since traveled Jocelyn, factor Vines, and stately Cham- 
pernoon 

Heard on its banks the gray wolf’s how]. the trumpet of 
the loon ! 


With smoking axle hot with speed, with steeds of fire 
and steam, 

Wide-waked To-day leaves Yesterday behind him like a 
‘dream, 

Still from the hurrying train of life, fly backward far 
and fast, 

The milestones of the fathers, the landmarks of the 
past. 


But human hearts remain unchanged: the sorrow and 
the sin, 

The loves, and hopes, and fears of old, are to our own 
akin ; 

And in the tales our fathers told, the songs our mothers 
sung, 

Tradition, snowy-bearded, leans on Romance ever 
young. 


O, sharp-lined man of traffic, on Saco’s banks to-day ! 
O, mill-girl watching late and long the shuttle’s restless 


play ! 

Let, for the once, a listening ear the working hand 
beguile, 

And lend my old Provincial tale, as suits, a tear or 
smile. 


The evening guns had sounded from gray Fort Mary’s 
walls ; 

Through the forest, like a wild beast, roared and plunged 
the Saco’s falls, 

And westward on the sea-wind, that damp and gusty 
grew, 

Over cedars darkening inland the smoke of Spurwink 
blew. 


(The curtain rises. Scene—an old-fashioned kitchen 
or sitting-room. It will be impossible to represent a 
fireplace. Improvise a screen, supposed to stand a little 
distance from the fireplace, place bright lights behind 
it, having red shades, so that a ruddy light is seen. 
Have the farmer seated at one end of the screen, in an 
old-fashioned chair, and his wife at the other, turned 
partly towards the supposed fire. The wife should be 
knitting. Have several old-fashioned pieces on the 
stage, and the characters should of course be dressed as 
old people.) 
Reader continues : 
On the hearth of Farmer Garvin blazed the crackling 
walnut log ; 


Right and left sat dame and goodman, and between 
them lay the dog, 


(Cat and dog supposed to lie by the fire behind the 
screen.) 
Head on paws, and tail slow wagging, and beside him, 
on her mat, 
Sitting~drowsy in the firelight, winked and purred the 
mottled cat. 





(Farmer Garvin sits with hands resting on cane, 
shaking his head as old men do sometimes when think- 
ing. When he is represented as talking, he looks up at 
his wife.) 

‘“‘Twenty years!” said Farmer Garvin, speaking sadly, 
under breath, 

And his gray head slowly shaken, as one who speaks of 
death. 

(Old lady drops her knitting.) 

The good wife dropped her needles : “‘ It’s twenty years 
to-day, 

Since the Indians fell on Saco, ani stole our child 
away.” 

(His head sinks on his breast ; she buries hers in her 
hands.) 

Then they sank into the silence, for each knew the 
other’s thought. 

Of a great and common sorrow, and words were needed 
not. 

(Some one knocks ; both start up.) 

‘Who knocks?” cried Goodman Garvin. The door was 
open thrown ; 

On two strangers, man and maiden, cloaked and furred, 
the firelight shone. 

(As the words are read: ‘‘and the door was open 
thrown,” a young girl and an older boy, to represent her 
father, come in. Girl should wear a long, red cloak with 
ahood; father should wear, if obtainable, plenty of fur, 
leather leggins, and anything else that will go to make 
up the costume of a hunter ; Bows and lifts the fur 
cap from his head.) 

One, with courteous gesture, lifted the bear-skin from 
his head ; 

‘Lives here Elkanah Garvin?” 
man said. 

(The old people make gestures of welcome and lead 
them to the fire, which they stir and strive to make 
still brighter. They throw on wood and rattle the 
tongs.) 

“Sit ye down and dry and warm ye, for the night 1s 
chill with rain.” 

And the goodwife drew the settle, and stirred the fire 
amain, 

(Girl throws off her cloak-hood. Old lady starts back 
in fright.) 

The maid unclasped her cloak-hood, the firelight glis- 
tened fair 

In her large, moist eyes, and over soft folds of dark- 
brown hair, 

(Then Dame Garvin approaches the child, and ten- 
derly holds out her hands.) 
Dame Garvin looked upon her: “ ft is Mary’s self I 

see ! 
Dear heart!” she cried, ‘‘ now tell me, has my child 
come back to me?” 

(Mary sobbing.) 

‘*My name indeed is Mary,” said the stranger, sobbing 
wild ; 

(Clasps her hands and looks up imploringly.) 

“Will you be to me a mother, I am Mary Garvin’s 
child?” 

(Mary rises as if speaking in an imploring, earnest 
manner, and points away towards Simcoe. As she 
speaks of her father the gesture is towards him, then 
towards herself, then with both hands toward the old 
lady.) 

“She sleeps by wooded Simeoe, but on her dying day 
She bade my father take me to her kinsfolk, far away.” 

(Oid lady with eyes lifted toward heaven.) 

‘*God be praised !” said Goodwife Garvin ; *‘ He taketh 
and he gives ; 


‘*T am he,” the good- 


He woundeth, but he healeth , in her child our daugh-| Ih 


ter lives!” 
(Draws the child towards her.) 
** Amen!” the old man answered, as he brushed a tear 
away, 
(Old man kneels.) 
And keeling by his hearthstone, said, with reverence, 
‘* Let us pray.” 
All its Oriental symbols, and its Hebrew paraphrase, 
Warm with earnest life and feeling, rose his prayer of 
love and praise. 
(Old man rises ; stranger makes the sign of the cross, 
Old man lifts his hands‘and starts ‘back in horror.) 


But‘he started at ‘béholding, as he rose from off his 





The stranger cross his forehead with the sign of 
Papistrie. 

(Then he moves toward the stranger as if in anger.) 

‘* What is this?” cried FarmerGarvio. “Is an English 
Christian's home . 

A chapel or a mass-house, that you make the sign of 
Rome?” 

(Mary goes to him, kneels, and kisses his hand. Old 
man forgets his anger.) 

Then the young girl knelt beside him, kissed his trem. 
bling hand, and cried : 

“*O, forbear to chide my father; in that faith my mo- 
ther died! 

On her wooden cross at Simcoe the dews and sunshine 
fall, 

As they fall on Spurwink’s grave-yard ; and the dear 
God watches all!” 

(Strokes her head.) 

The old man stroked the fair head that rested on his 
knee ; 

*“*Your words, dear child,” he answered, ‘‘are God's 
rebuke to me.” 

(Mary rises. Old man extends his right hand to 
stranger, and holds Mary with left. Old lady also 
moves towards them, to embrace Mary.) 

‘** Creed and roll perchance may differ, yet our hope and 
faith be one. 
Let me be your father's father, let him be to me a son.” 

(Curtain falls.) L. E. Boldry. 
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LETTERS. 








SUPPRESSION, ALASKA, Jan. 8, 1887. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—You have been a true friend for many 
years, and now will you or some of your readers tell me my 
duty as seen from the standpoint of the following truthful 
pen-picture ? 

Last September a school of about three hundred and 
thirty pupus with six assistant teachers came under my 
charge. Of the seven, three only were teachers in the 
school last year. My duty was to supervise as principal, 
and teach the graduating class in the academic department, 
It required but a day or two in the school to ascertain that 
there was a very, very great difference in the ability and 
proficiency of the pupils in the same class, and in all the 
departments. A written examination of all the classes 
above the primary was held, and per cents from 0 to 100 
was the result. The class work was of about the same 
eg Pupils in the graduating class had little knowledge 
of the lower branches which they could use intelligently. 

In the second primary, were children nine to thir- 
teen years of age who had been in school from two to four 
years, and quite a number of them could not read a sent- 
ence in any part of a first reader. A faithful report of the 
examination was made to the board of education, and in 
due time, after further examinations and class work, it was 
my purpose to regrade the school and as far as possible 
have every child in his proper place, that he might be bene- 
fitted thereby. From teachers who had been for years in 
the school, I was informed that the principal had not pre- 
pared and held an examination for promotion in three 
zens. The pupils had been promoted in classes and the 

achers had prepared their own examination papers. The 
result of my efforts to benefit my school has not been satis- 
factory. Those teachers who have long been in the school, 
feel that the examinations should have been as before, con- 
ducted by them and cover no back work. The board of 
education “sat down” upon me and desire to have no 
change in the peaceful, quiet, and smooth movements of 
the past, lest it may “sing them trouble. 

Under existing es there can be no satisfactory work 
done, and no credit can come to any teacher, and little 
benefit to any pupil. The papers of the two examinations 
with questions and answers of every pupil, are on file and 
the standing may be seen by the board, but they have no 
desire to see. What is my duty? Shall I fall into the dead 
line, let the old way go on, let the children starve intellect- 
ually, and draw my in peace and quiet, or shall I do 
my duty as I see it and take the consequences? If! will 
not trouble the board in any by 4 there is little doubt of 
holding my position as long as I desire. If they are at all 
troubled my place will be filled by one who will “ fall in.” 
To regrade means grumbling. Yours truly, 

EARNEST WILLING. 





Quincy METHODs.—I feel that I ought to thank you for 
advertising such a wonderful book as ‘Quincy Methods.” 
ave not read it half through yet,‘but there are phrases in 
it that hauct me, notasshadows, but as beams of light. In 
one instance a teacher who had just dro a bit of inci- 
dental information, paused ‘to let the idea sink.” It was 
an idea that would sink, and how much wiser to let it than 
to hammer = down. 

Again, when calted upon at one point to furnish illustra 
tions of the idea at that moment ge inence, some flew 
& the ya saga ny abow Fay room, and others 

osed their eyes, a searching field of memory. 
Those e little ones had learned to abstract 
themselves from surroundings at will, and view 
things seen before. Thought had unwound its ten 
from the presence of objects, and was reaching out after 
mental images, some day to fiap its exultant wings and 
leave the objective world, substance and shadow alike, far 

it. Grateful tears fill my eyes as I think of what 

all ‘this means for a Quincy: generation, and that 

Shane earn and great leader have found 

‘or us a Pah | the ess a Jittle child’s 

needs. not the be bat to raf 
tad wee ve ‘how I felt abent.it right here. Now I 

Her, and I will go on reading. 


Rosa DARTLE- 
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WISDOM AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 





FRoM THE REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 


“The Truant Problem.” By Com. J. J. Callanan, Al- 
pany Co., First District. 
« still needs attention. The schools are censured for not edu- 
cating the truant, and his injurious influence is felt in the 
schools. Moreover, when the estimate is made of what the 
schools are accomplishing, the responsibility for his help- 
jess station modifies the degree of’ usefulness of the schools. 
The same argument counes in this matter, and with more 
force, that was used in favor of the institute. If the state 
furnishes means of education for its youth, why are so 
many allowed to contemptuously slight these means ?” 


“Poor Pay for Poor Work.” By Com. Charles De La 
Mater, Albany Co., Second District. 


“J have found several districts in which the trustee had 
hired the teacher at so low a rate that there was a portion 
of the public money remaining in the hands of the super- 
visor, the trustee intending to purchase fuel for the use of 
the school with the balance. And one ex-trustee (boasting 
of his shrewdness) said that he, during his term of Office, 
had agreed with the teacher for just enough wages to use 
up the public money, and when the money was drawn from 
the supervisor the teacher was to refund a sufficient 
amount to pay for the fuel for the year. An amendmeut 
to the school law, making an offense of the above charac- 
ter punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, might do 
some good. How to get rid of this class of teachers is the 
question. Some may answer, do not license that kind of 
teachers. In that case there would be about one-third of 
the schools left without ateacher. It seems to me the only 
remedy is to increase the rate of state tax for school pur- 

so that the moneys are sufficient to pay every teacher 
fn the state fair wages.” 


“Uniform Certificates.” 
Albany Co.. Third District. 

“In regard to keeping teachers abreast of the times, the 
best stimulus that occurs to me is to increase their salary. 
In many cases the recompense of the teacher is not in keep- 
ing with the time and money spent in preparation for 
cea duties. Let the teacher tter paid, then let only 
the best talent be employed, and through this influence the 
public interest will be aroused and much good will be ac- 
complished. As another means of helping te secure this 
result some change should be made in the methods of con- 
dacting examinations for the granting of certificates. It 
would, perbaps, be much better if the department would 
issue to the commissioners questions for each ot the several 
grades, and that the written answers of the applicants 
should be submitted to the department for approval.” 


“Ventilation.”” Com. Geo. E. Ferguson, Allegany Co., 
First District. 

“Tt seems difficult to make trustees see that there is any 
need of proper ventilation or at all necessary that a school- 
house should be lighted any different than the old ones.” 


“Public Interest.’” Com. Bascom P. Mapes, Allegany 
Co., Second District. 

“Tf you wish to arouse an interest in our common schools, 
and could devise some means to induce parents to visit the 
schools, and take an interest in helping the teachers in 
their work, it would give a new impetus to education, 
which woud be very beneficial in its results.” 


“School Laws.”? Com. Wallace Thomson, Broome Co., 
First District. 

“Tn our state during recent years many important changes 
have been made in relation to ourschools. Comparatively 
few of our school districts have a code of public instruc- 
tion of recent date. Much inconvenience, and, in many 
cases, litigation, would be avoided if districts were pro- 
vided with the latest edition of the code. I would recom- 
mend that a copy of the existing schoo] lawsof our state, 
with the most important decisions of the state superinten- 


By Com. George McDonald, 


dent, be furnished gratis to districts.” 
“Pride of the People.’’ Com. J. L. Lusk, Broome Co., 
Second District. 


“I doubt whether there are many commissioner dis- 
tricts in the state where — take greater pride in edu- 
cating their children, and where school buildings are kept 
in better condition.” 


“The Township System.”” Com. Newton C, McKoon, 
Cattaraugus Co., First District. 

“T referred in my last report to the township system, in- 
stead of the common school district, making tbe town the 
unit, and not the individual district. The almost endless 
controversies about district boundaries would be largely 
obviated ; new school-houses could be built, the needed re. 
pairs on others could be made ; and a better uniformity of 
text-books could be obtained, each of each would be a help 
toward better schools. I would recommend legislation to 
this end.” 


“Educational Journals.” Com. G. W. Boyse, Cattarau- 
gus Co., Second District. 
“ are read by nearly all the teachers. I require young teach- 
ers to cubaeribe or one before I will grant their first 
certificate. I could not tell the number of such journals 
that come to this district, but in this respect our teachers 
are quite enterpris: e have a circulating library of 
about coventesive volumes on purely educational subjects, 
and these books are read with eagerness and profit by the 
teachers.” 


“Uniform Work.” Com. Josiah Gailey, Cayuga Co., 
First District. 

In the following particulars: 

(a) Primary reading by the word-method. 

(b) Written work in all reading classes below the fifth. 


¢) Spelling by writing in all classes, from dictation in 
ths Lateseul ha A copying in the other grades. 


(d) Physiology, either oral or by text-books. 
(e) Analysis of sentences by the use of diagrams. 
In many schools, oral or written work in language 
eR. pn ON, 





‘Teachers’ Institutes.”” Com. George Peckham, Cayuga 
Co., Second District. 


“The action of the department, opening the way for teach- 
ers to take part in institute work, promises to greatly in- 
crease the value of the institute to the great mass of our 
teachers, i. ¢., those who are teaching the schools in the 
rural districts, many of whom have no other opportunity 
to learn anything of the newer methods of teaching.” 


“Teachers’ Position Difficult.” Com. C. AH. Wicks, 
Chautauqua Co., First District. 


“T know of no more difficult position for any young per- 
son to acceptably fill than teacher in a country school. He 
often finds that to his ordinary and legitimate duties is 
added a settlement of many home and neighborhood 
troubles which intentionally or otherwise find their — 
into the school. The grievances of children are magnified; 
his own acts are often unjustly criticised and his motives 
impugned. Notwithstanding all these things, I am able 
to report no failures during the year which can be attrib- 
uted to the teacher.” 


“Apportionment of Money.” 
tauqua Co., Second District. 


“Do away with the library money, so called. Let it be 
apportioned with, and used for the same purpose as the 
fund now applied to the payment of teachers’ wages. Then 
give districts power to raise by tax money for Jibrary pur- 
poses. In most school districts the district library is a 
thing of the past. the money being used for payment of 
teachers’ wages; and I doubt the advisability, in the pre- 
sent age of cheap current literature, of trying to keep up 
these libraries.” 


“‘Less Theory and More Practice.” 
Nichols, Chemung County. 

‘Greater practical results might be derived from our in- 
stitutes, were the instructors required to have learned by 
experience the theories which they teach. Before this ele- 
ment of our institute can be marked a success, these men 
must learn the many things they do not know, cannot con- 
ceive of. We want instructors of practicality. Theory 
isn’t practice any more than air castles are realities. Fora 
time they should take the field of a commissioner's school 
visitation, and learn from the real condition of these schools 
situated where mountains rise and dales descend.” 


“Signs of Improvement.”’ Com. L. C. Hayes. Chenango 
County, First District. 


“The interest in the work of the school-room is, I am 
sure, improving. A greater majority of the teachers are 
availing themselves of those helps which will aid them to 
do the best work. Educational books and papers are read. 
Institutes and teachers’ associations are not only more 
generally attended, but there is a greater desire to get 
“wisdom and understanding ;’’ and the number attending 
normal schools and teachers’ classes is increasing.” 


“Healthy Growth.” Com. Willis R. Hall, Chenango 
County, Second District. 


“'The topics considered, the earnestness shown in the dis- 
cussions, the excellent attendance, both at the institute 
and association, all go to prove that the educational cause 
in my district has a healthy growth. And this growth is 
further evinced by the large number who are subscribers 
to educational publications. Not all take these journals, 
but probably seventy-five per cent. of the teachers in m 
district do, which is a cheering mcrease when the small 
number taken a few years ago is considered.” 


“Poor Wages.” Com. Sanford S. Taylor, Clinton Co., 
First District. 

““While Iam no advocate of ‘ strikes,’ I think, if ever one 
would be justifiable, it would be one in which our poorly 
paid teachers refused to teach uniess an increase was 
made to their scanty wages. Now that a half million dol- 
lars has been added to the public moneys apportioned to 
the districts, it is te be hoped that an advance will be 
made in teachers’ wages, and that teachers will spend part 
of this advance in tter fitting themselves for their 
work.” 


‘Physiology and' Hygiene.’’ Com. Herbert Goodspeed, 
Clinton County, Second District. 

“The subject of physiology and hygiene has received 
more attention the past year than previaus years as eve 
district reports it tanght either orally or from a text-boo 
during the past year. I would again repeat my former sug- 
gestion, that we need some kind of a compulsory education 
law in the place of the present dead one, together with a 
law making it the duty of school trustees and boards of 
education to see that pupils are properly supplied with 
text-books, even though it be at the expense of the dis- 
trict.” 

‘*Leaving School Early.”” Com. Oliver W. Hallenbeck, 
Columbia County, First District. 

“There appears an inclination on the part of youth, par- 
ticularly the male sex, to discontinue or wholly omit school 
attendance when aes at the age of fifteen to eighteen 
years, the age of mental maturity for the most efficient 
training. This tendency appears to be on the increase in 
many rural districts. 

“While absolute enforcement of the compulsory school 
law is imperatively needed, I ieve too many external 
influences distract the youthful mind and render it oblivi- 
ous to the need of vigorous application to secure the bene- 
fits of a good education.” 

‘““Experience at the Expense of Schools.” Com. Peter 
Silvernail, Columbia County, Second District. 

“ A great difficulty and hindrance in elevating the tone of 
the public schools exists, in the fact that so many persons 
who know nothing of the teachers’ duties enter upon the 
work. They expect to obtain their knowledge and ex- 
perience at the expense of the schools, instead of making 
the necessary preparation beforehand. I have urged upon 
many who are ang Saves to this work to nd the 
normal school or teachers’ class, and to be present at the 
teachers’ institute, and frequently visit the best schools in 
their neighborh 


‘‘The Township System.” Com. Frank J. Squires, Cort- 
land County, First District. 


“Town boards of education, empowered to legislate for 
each school district within its town in all things which re- 
late to teachers, school-houses, and text-books, must, in my 


Com. E. J. Swift, Chau- 


Com. Arthur P. 


, supersede the present system, that from it may be 
Cri ehed thane pettgrand parnisious fovees which oo im- 





poverish our schools at present. New and important func- 


tions might, perhaps, be vested in the school commissioners 
which would produce desirable results.” 


“Preliminary Training.” Com. Gustavus A. Crofoot, 
Courtland County, Second District. 


“Nosystem of education can be regarded as complete that 
fails to make peoveien for a special pp | training of 
teachers for their work. The ordinary work of the school- 
room is two-fold in its character. A certain measure of 
knowledge must be by the teacher and imparted 
to the pupil. But in the acquisition of this knowledge, the 
mind of the pupil is to be trained in careful and systematic 
habits of application and thought to the apprehension of 
principles, to methods or processes of investigation, and in 
readiness in the application of knowledge to practical 
nee, Spe to making further researches in the domain of 
ruth. 


“Teachers’ Classes.” 
County, First District. 


“The teachers classes are well attended and furnish man 
thoroughly qualified teachers for our rural districts. } 
am heartily in favor of these classes as organized and con- 
ducted in this district at the present time, and earnestly 
advise those who are preparing to teach, and teachers who 
need ay training in methods of instruction, to become 
members.’ 


“Educational Journals.” Com. E. R. Harkness, Dela- 
ware County, Second District. 

* Last pear I made a proposition to the teachers that I 
would allow a certain per cent. on examination to those 
who were lar subscribers for educational papers. 

“T received a card from the editor of TEACHERS’ INsTI- 
TUTE, making Delaware the banner county. I believe it 
possible to select those who read educational works about 
as soon as I enter the school-room.”’ 


“Public Interest.”” Com. George W. Draper, Duchess 
County, First District, 


‘*From press and platform come opinions upon education; 
how shall an interest be awakened? I answer, by showing 
the parents and public the value of education and what 
leading minds say about it. Too many children do not 
know what they are sent to school for. Make them feel 
that all things are worth knowing. This will broaden their 
mental vision and give them a growing interest, and 
parents, who are the principal part of the public, will be- 
come rm votaries and the old inferior objections will 
shrivel and shrink away.” 


“Longer Term for Sole Trustee.”” Com. Albert P. Smith, 
Duchess County, Second District. 

“In the discharge of my duties as commissioner I have 
seen opportunity for but one amendment that seems to me 
of practical utility. Could the sole trustees of rural dis- 
tricts be elected for a term of three years instead of a single 
year as is now the case, the result would no doubt be the 
retention of the teachers in those districts for longer 
— and this would be of much real benefit to such 
schools. 


“‘ Examinations.”” Com. C. E. Smith, Erie County, First 
District. 


“The commissoners in this county have used a uniform 
set of questions in this work during the last two years. Be- 
sides this manuscript work which, to a great extent, must 
be the basis upon which teachers are licensed, I have in- 
troduced some oral work which I find to be more effectual 
than any other method in determining the candidate’s 
ability to teach. In this I endeavor to be just, and my 
theory is, ‘ Justice to pupil is justice to teacher.’ ”’ 


“The District Library.”” Com. Charles H. Ide, Erie 
County, Second District. 


‘The district library with but few exceptions, is a thing 

of the past; the amount +» ——|_~ is so small that little 

or nothing can be done in buying books, the money being 
used in payment of teachers’ wages. As I view the 
dilapidated condition of our district libraries, it seems 
ey r to suggest that there be no separate apportionment 
or library money.” 


“Plan for Ventilation.” Com. G. O. Dillingham. Erie 
County, Third District. 

“T suggest the following simple plans for ventilating 
country school-houses, and wish to be corrected if they 
will not serve the pur : Let a chimney, having a single 
flue, be built on a solid foundation which rests upon the 

und, the flue to extend as low as the school-house floor. 
ave a r open into the py: ! a few inches above 
the floor. Have the stove-pipe enter the chimney near the 
ceiling and connect, by an elbow in the chimney, with 
another pipe leading to the top of the chimney. By this 
means you will save the cost of a chimney having a double 
flue, have a better draught, and get rid of the greater part 
of the impure air. To provide the room with pure air, p 
a register beneath the stove, and underneath the floor a 
large tight air box, connected with the outside pure air by 
an air tube. Let the tube extend to the west if possible, 
because it will work better when facing the wind. This 
will furnish the room with pure air; the air will receive a 
certain amount of heat as it comes in, and the cost is very 


slight.” 


.‘‘ Change of Teachers.” 
County, First District. 


**One of the _ hindrances to the advancement of our 
schools is the uent changing of teachers. I am con- 
vinced that it is do! more toretard the wheels of progress 
than any other one thing, but I am glad to say ft is fast 
passing away. The patrons of our schools are seeing their 
mistake, and are auing to remedy the defect by rocuring 
the best teachers we have and retaining them in the work. 


Com. P. L. Purdy, Delaware 


Com.’ F. L. Miller, Essex 


“Science and Methods of Teaching.”’ Com. Chester B. 
McLaughlin, Essex County, Second District. 


“*T have been notably impressed with the fact that much 
more attention is being given to thescience and methods of 
teaching than heretofore. Teachers themselves are gener- 
ally greatly in’ in this branch of education andseem 
eager and anxious to obtain new ideas on the subject, and 
te this end quite a large proportion of them e@ some 
educational journal, while school officers are beginning to 
appreciate its importance, and are asking for teachers that 
“are well up in the modern methods of teaching” to put 
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“A Salary for Trustees.” Com. James M. Wardner, 
Franklin County, First District. 


“There is one suggestion I would respectfully make in 
relation to amendments to the present school law, and that 
is that trustees be paid for their services a sum sufficient 
to induce capable, educated men to accept the office. As 
it now stands, it is very hard to find men capable of per- 
forming the duties of the office to accept it, and in many 
districts they have a great deal of trouble to get any one 
to acceptit. This is all wrong, and should be remedied at 


once.” 
“ Text-Books.”’ 


Second District. niles - mel 

“ Agents of the many publishing houses 0 ese 
are a rele, so active and so persistent that many of 
our schools are — ee upon, a great number of different 
authors are introduced, and continual changes are being 
made, which is a serious drawback to the prosperity of the 
schools : also the price now asked for school-books by local 
booksellers is enormous and in many instances is beyond 
the reach of the poor. I would suggest that a law be 
enacted causing the state to control this matter, select the 
text-book to be used, and furnish them to the people at a 
cost not above their publication. I believe the people ought 
to be protected.” 


Com. Joseph B. Thyne, Fulton Co. 

“Your inquiry concerning the work of the institute calls 
forth about the same opinion (namely), a want of system, 
and an apparent absence of a direct object in view, but 
taking up for the time whatever may 8 t itself to the 
mind. It there is a defect in our institutes, it does not arise 
from the plan itself, but simply the manner of conducting 
them, which is to leave the entire work for the conductors 
of the institute, and the teachers merely to listen. My 
plan is, at our next institute, to prepare a program, with a 
series of subjects arranged, for the entire week, and then 
select, from the different parts of the county, teachers to 
present the subject previously assigned to them, with an 
essay and class-work, alternating with the conductor.” 


“Notes and Suggestions.’””’ Com. William E. Prentice, 


i rti t should be di tinued 

. ibrary a onment shou scontinued. 
Abolish in the aa quota. Enlarge the financial pow- 
ers of the school trustee. 

“ Have a uniform system of examination. 

“The single commissioner district plan for institutes will 
work well unless present signs fail. The number of teach- 
ers subscribing for purely educational papers is on the in- 
crease.” 

“Uniformity in Text-Books,” 
combe, Greene Co., First District. 

“The need of better regulation for a uniformity of text- 
book in the district schools would be another step of ad- 
vancement. The best teachers are unable to accomplish 
srtisfactory resuits. Each district should furnish its text- 
books, as well as blackboards, maps, etc. Perhaps the 
better way to reach the parents is through the children.” 


“ Uniform Examinations.” Com. Fletcher Smith, Greene 


County, Second District. 

“T bell that jhe interests of education demand that the state 
ane pain basis of qualification, asa mt’ certificate or its 
equivalent. Under the present system there is no uniformity. 
‘A third grade license in one commissioner’s d is sometimes 
equivalent to a first grade in another, and, in my opinion, this 
state of things will continue until a uniform standard is estab- 


lished by the state.’ 


“Good Work.” 
= have been fuithful in the perf t 

* hers, as a class, have m fu ulin the performance o 
their duties, exhibiting more or less results that are gratifying, 
notwithstanding the fact that some school houses are not very 
comfortable, and in many a lack of apparatus, 


“« School-Keepers.”’ Com. J. H. Bliss, Herkimer County, 


First District. _— 
has taught me that to hold toa certain per cent in 
a slicants to teach, does not meet the object for which it 
sdeagned. Injudgingof the fitness much must be taken into 
account aside from book knowledge. I am aware that “school 
keepers ” are not extinct ; however, I do not believe many such 
occupy places in thoschools of this district, I am confident they 
will continue to exis: until patrons and trustees learn to discrim- 
inate between skilled and unskilled labor, and to appreciate the 
value of such.” 


“District Institutes.” Com. H. P. Whitney, Herkimer 
County, Second District. 

“ institutes are regarded by the public generally as the 
nentaral reaching all the teachers, and that the action of the 
department in arranging for smaller institutes, more class-room 
work, and opening the way for teachers to take an active part in 
the proceedings will meet with general favor. 


“ Pedagogical Literature.” Com. Wm. H. Everett, Jef- 
ferson Connty, First District. 


“The demand for pedagogical literature among the teachers 
of this district is increasing. Not less than 75 per cent. of the 
teachers take papers devoted to the subject of teaching; and I 
find on many teachers’ tables in the schonl-rooms standard edu- 
cational works.” 

“The Teachers.” Com. Charles. A. Shaver, Jefferson 
County, Second District. 

“In order to give variety and freshness to lessons, to ad 
terest thereto, and make plain by illustration, it is ne ~~ ly 
the teacher should know much more than what he intends to 
teach. The teacber’s attainments should be higher than can be 
obtained io the ordivary district school, and no person is desery- 
ing the name of teacher, or should long be allowed in the prof 
sion, who ts not also a student. Once certified they consider their 
school days ended, and study a thing of the past, co uently 
the meager knowledge they possess at the time of beginning the 
work, instead of being increased, is slowly evaporating.” 


“ A Course of Study Needed.” Com. Perrin A. Strough, 
Jefferson County, Third District. 


“ [ think the greatest obstruction in the way of progress i 
country schools is, that the scholars do not pursue, a regular pad 
on re Hiri ous torts faces gbiiee Pack ners 
way, advancing a , then going back, 
ores and starting out in a different direction the next gl 


Com. L. M. Berry, Franklin County, 


Com. Henry B. White- 


Com. Daniel Cockran, Hamilton 


to 
suit the ways or fancies of the different teachers emplo: 
our present system of succession of different teachers, be 
term.” 


“School Apparatus.” Com. Voorhees Overbaugh, Kings 
County. 


* A good, practical farmer or mechanic may possibly do 
well with even poor implements, but ther work must necessariiy 


tis , or, at best, not first-class. So with a compe- 
tent teacher ; tolerably good work may be accomplished, empry- 
han 80 to speak, but with the aid of modern school apparatus, 
his teaching becomes more effective, as it 1s more interesting to 
his pupils. Next to a thoroughly com mt teacher, a school 
should be supplied with ali necessary schoo! apparatus, and then 
insist upon its use.” 


“ Defects in Teaching.”” Com. Leonard T. Cole, Lewis 


County, First District. ‘4 
“We have made the least pro; in teaching, reading, and 
mathematics. In the former, duliness, crude voices and thought- 


lessness prevail. In the latt+r, slow and labored yy ny 
inaccuracy, and ignorance of principles. The reverse is true in 
a few schools, 

** Grammar is coming to be taught more in accord with com- 
mon sense and the needs of the pupils, yet a large minority stil! 


c to nonsensical jumbles about moods, te apd general 
technicalities to the exclusion of letter-writing and other forms 
of practical composition. In too many iustances beginners are 


set to learning definitions of whose meanings they have no con- 
ception, nor is this grave mistake confiued to work in grammar.” 


‘A Compulsory Law for Attendance.” Com. Robert W. 
Jones, Lewis County, Second District. 


“ The truancy of this district is equal to 22 per cent. of the en- 
rollment; that a greater proportion than one in five of the pupiis 
actually enrolled are babitnal truants. Couple with this another 
fuct, which investigation proves to be true—that this truancy ex. 
iste most largely among the children of the ignorant and vicious 
—among those who most need the restraining moral and inspiring 
intellectual influence of the school, and the urgent need of some 
practical means of compelling their attendance appears in its 
strongest light.” 


“Preparation.” Com. R. Austin Kneeland, Jr., Living- 
ston County, First District. 


“Teachers have been urged to prepare yn A for each 
day’s work; to read books, other than the text-books in use, 
touching upon subjects about to be presented: to strive to find 
the best method of presenting each subject; to become conver- 
sant with educational liuerature, in short to use every means to 
secure better results.” 


“Improvements.” Com. H. E, Perkins, Livingston 
County, Second District. 


“I found the most of the teachers doing good work. There 
seems to be a desire for more comfortable school-rooms and bet- 
ter teachers. Many trustees are employing the same teacher for 
the whole school year, and are repairing schoo! buildings.” 


“Ventilation.” Com. Lyman B. Blakman, Madison Co., 
First District. 


“T regret to say that too little attention is paid to this subject 
by the majority of our teache:s. are a few to whom this 
verdict will not apply, but they form the exception, and not the 
rule. Teachers will attend institutes year by year, hear the mat- 
ter discussed, take down notes of the best rules for light, heat 
and ventilation, then go back to their schools, and not put a 
single rule in practice during the term. One snuff of the air in 
the schcol-room of such a teacher is a sufficient commentary, and 
further prceots are seen in the flushed faces and languid eyes ot 
of the pupils as they sit there six hours a day breathing and re- 
breathing the foul air.” 


“Means of Improvement,” 
Madison Co., Second District. 


“Institutes should be a means of awakening a general interest 
in the cause of education by the introduction and discussion of 
such subjects as will be interesting not only to the teachers but 
all Jovers of educational work. another means of promoting in- 
stitute work and the general cause of education is to make the 
sprinkling of purely educational jeurn which are now taken 
among our teachers, a general shower. Every teacher who cares 
anything for his or her profession, should be supplied with this 
important means of improvement.” 


%“ Normal Graduates.”” Com. N. Curtice Holt, Monroe 
Co., First District. 


“There is an inereasing demand for normal graduates, whose 
work here has been unusually successful. Make the teachers’ 
work professional, insist upon thorough preparatory training, 
and tbe influence of our schoo!s will be felt as never before. 

** Still the best results can never be secured from our country 
schools or from any schools by frequent changes in teachers. 
Teachers should be engaged, not for a single term or a single 
year, but during good behavior or until attacked by the all 
fatal malady—matrimony.” 


“‘Unfitness for Position.” Com. Jeremiah Smith, Mon- 
roe Co., Second District. 


“In many schools, teachers are engaged without reference to 
experience and fitness where a teacher of the first grade should 
occupy. I have in mind several advanced schools where, during 
the past season, ey ga of little or no apemense have been 
placed in cha ;, [have found no difficulty in finding a suffi- 
cient number of well qualified teachers to fill every position.” 


“Composition.” Com. Henry K. Salisbury, Montgomery 


Com. Chester J. Parker, 





Co. 
“Teachers who give their entire time to educational work are 
placed at a t disadvantage in competing with men who will 


come from the farm or the workshop, where they have been em- 
ployed Sattea Ge summer, and, without any preparation, wi'h- 
out having taken any educational journal or attended the teach- 
ers’ associations or institute, assume charge of a winter school. 
Teachers can afford to teach for much lower wages (and thereby 
give satisfaction to the parsimonious ty than those who 
spend their time and goo in improving themselves and their 
schools, who take and educational papers and attend four 
associations a year.”’ 


“Trustees and Institutes.” Com. Chauncey G. Richards, 
Niagara Co. First District. 


“The objection to institutes seems to have disappeared, as all of 
the schools that were in session closed, and the teachers attended 
the institute regularly. I do not hear the objections from trust- 
ees that I have heretofore. They want their teachers to atiend 


> 





t | and gain all the information they can.” 


“Educational Papers.” Com. Fred J. Swift, Niagara 
Co., Second District. 

“T think all of the teachers who are actually engaged i - 
ing take education papers.” - pian 
ions: There should be uniformity in the examination of 
teachers throughout tht state. Theresh uld be uniformity in 
the commencing and closing of schools throughout the state. 


“ Change of Teachers.”” Com. W. D. Biddlecome, Oneida 
County, First District. 


with otber districts, is the too frequent cha of teachers. I 
cannot see any chance for any sudcen or radical : improvement in 
this regard, for very few, comparatively, of either sex, engage in 
teaching as a life-work, for the reason that the compensation is 
not sufficient to enable them to support themselves comfortably 
and provide anything for old age.’ . 


“Enthusiasm.” Com. E, A. O’Brien, Oneida County, 
Second District. 
“The majority of the teachers in this district are steadily im- 


work. The pupils manifest an 





in their methods of teaching, and 4 
proving ia oO ng are louest and eathu 


* Another trouble in this commissioner district, in common| the 


in_ their studies,and the parents show an active and friendly 
solicitude for the success and improvement of their respective 

hools. Trustees, as a rule, have greatly increased the amount 
of school apparatus, such as wars, charts, globes and diction- 
aries, which are used each day with profitable results ” 


“Methods in Arithmetic.’”” Com. Everett Edgerton, 
Oneida County, Third District. 


“Require pupils to leave text-books at their desks. Have ex- 
tensive blackboard work, originating their Own examples to j)- 
lustrate a principle, class and teacher ask questions and criticise. 
The why and how should be told by the pupil in simple language. 

Be thorough, teach but little and that well. Wheu a pr meape 
is finished, be sure that those pupils understand it so thoroughly 
that if they are never in a tation again they will remember it 
for ali time, and can make proper application of it when needed. 

We need in our schools more practice in primary arithmetic. 
The sing-song of the tables should be supplemented by object 
ee hing, the long analyses by direct answers. Brevity should be 

e motto. 


“Com. J. F. Hilts, Oneida County, Fourth District. 


“The teachers of this district, with but few exceptions, are 
willing workers. A majority of the teachers own and study 
books calculated to improve their methods and their general 
knowledge. About eighty per cent of them are readers of the 
best educational journals. Our hers are striving to keep up 
with tne times in the most improved methods of teaching. A\l- 
though our schools are not in all cases what they should be, they 
are gradually but surely improving.” 


‘‘Normal Graduates.’”’ Com. A. J. Jaqueth, Onondaga 
County, First District. 


“ Asarule Normal scho>l graduates are better fitted and do 
better work than teachers who have had no instruction in me- 
thods. Some normal graduates are, for the first year or two of 
their teaching, too much given to their owu epinion, being un- 
able to learn anything either by attending an mmstitute or from 
persons of experience in teaching, but after that length of time 
— in the work of the school-room the bubble bursts and they 

d that they still belong on earth.” 








“Reasons for Improvement.” Com. E. B. Knapp, On- 


ondaga County, Second District. 


“Among the reasons why our teachers are now doing better 
school-work than they did last year, the following may be cited. 
As a rule, trustees are exercising greater care in the selection of 
teachers, and, in mauy cases, are paying better wages; monthly 
teachers’ associations are now held in tuur of our seven towns ; 
teachers’ institutes, under the new law, have had a larger and 
much more regular attendance: a three times as wany 
normal school graduates are now employed in this district as 
were last vear.” 


“Normal Schools and Country Schools.” Com. H. D. 
Nottingham, Onondaga County, Third District. 

“The country schools receive but little dircct benefit from the 
normal schools. A few of them are found in the village schools, 
and their work compares favorabiy with other teachers. I have 
observed that after graduation, if they cannot secure a position 
in one of the larger schools, instead of teaching a country school 
they often seek other employment. The fact is, after persons 
have spent the time and means required to obtain a normal 
schooi diploma, they cannot afford to teach a country school.” 


“The Township System.” Com. George V. Chapin, 


Ontario County, First District. 


“* Among the many advantages of the proposed township system 
might be named the continuance and more permament terms of 
service of successful teachers, The board could also engage the 
best talent before the time of holding the annua! meeting for the 
election of officers, which by delaying until after, with the un- 
certainty of an engagement, deprives the district of the services 
of such #bo are ayn m demand, and whose services are se- 
cured tor districts in which there are three or more ti ustees.” 


“Licensing of Teachers.” Com. Albert C. Aldridge, 
Ontario County, Second District. 


“* Some inconsistencies seem to exist in the licensing of teach- 
ers. A college graduate can be licensed but three years by a 
commissioner, no matterwhat his teaching record may have been, 
while a graduate from a hmited normal course, without previons 
teaching experience, is ticensed for life. 1 respectfully suggest 
that any gentleman or lady having completed a liberal college 
course, and having taught a sufficient length of time to prove 
the fitness of either, should, upon presenting proofs, be licensed 
by the state for life, without examination.” 


«Praise to Teachers.” Com. David A. Morrison, Orange 
County, First District. 


“The teachers in this district deserve much praise. As a class, 
they are devoted to their work, and labor faithfully and intclli- 
gently for the advancement of their pupils. Many of them are 
young, but they are generally f»ir scholars and earnest workers, 
willing to receive and ready to act upon su ons for the im- 

rovement of their schools. A majority of them read educa- 
onal journals, and nearly all of them keepabreast of the times.” 


“The School Year.” Com. Ira L. Case, Orange County, 
Second District. 


‘“‘ From experience I am satisfied that it would be better if our 
school year ended Juty 4, instead of August 20, and the annual 
school meetings held in July instead of August. This change 
wou'd give the newly-elected trustees time to engage teachers 
and also make such repairs as were voted at the annual meeting, 
and stiil be ready to open their schools on the first Monday in 
September, which is the usual time in this vicinity. As the law 
now is, the time between the annual me and the first Mon- 
day in September is so short that reeded re are deferred.” 


‘Teachers’ Reading Union.”” Com. Charles W. Smith, 
Orleans County. 


“‘ The work of the Teachers’ Reading Union was given quite a 
prominent place in our institute program. This subject has been 
advocsted duri the year, and now a local union has been 
formed in eight of the ten towns of the county. The teachers 
are earnestly taking hold of this work, and 1 anticipate a normal, 
healthful growth in the direction cf professional work as a re- 
sult of this idea.” 


“Moral Training.” Com. D. D. Metcalf, Oswego County, 
First District. 


“There is another thing observable in our schools the present 
year which is very satisfactory to me, and that is the improve- 
ment in the moral training of the pupils; that is, the attention 
given to the formation of correct habits and of cha: . Ihave 
asked the teachers to make this their aim, to have their character 
and conduct such while teaching that the patrons in the district 
may point their children to them as an model to tollow ; most of 

m have nobly responded, and the result has, as above stated, 
been very gratifying.” 


“Good Teachers—Poor Wages.”” Com. Theo. L. Grout, 
Otsego County, First District. 


“We have no trouble in procuring teachers, but the 
teachers cannot procure the wages. some of them, 
pride themselves in offering low wages, and I am so 
paw ey a A able 
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READING. 

I think it was in 1876 that my attention was especially 
taken by the efforts made to put distractive reading 
into the hands of school-children. Visiting a primary 
school in this city at whose head stood a woman of ad- 
mirable Christian character, I was shown a copy of a 

per in which there was a story of a rebellious pupil ; 
it had as an illustration, in fact, a teacher dragged by 
the hair of her head! ‘‘ What can we do when such 
papers are put into the hands of our pupils?” was the 
pathetic inquiry. It was found, too, that this paper had 
a large circulation among boys. 

The incident made a deep impression, and was re- 

ted to several leading clergymen, among others to 
the editor of the Illustrated Christian Weekly, and it 
led to the preaching of eloquent sermons by ministers 
of all denominations. 

I felt then, as I now do, that by teaching the pupil to 
read, the teacher had put a power into the hands of the 
pupil that, wrongly exercised, would lead to incalcula 
blemischief. And, hence, every effort should be made 
to put good reading into the hands of the children. It 
js not enough to cry out against bad reading; chil- 
dren will read. 

Since that time a good deal of space has been taken 
to give the names of books that may be recommended 
toyoung people. In 1884, Hon. B. G. Northrop, then 
superintendent of the Connecticut schools, having de- 
livered many addresses on this subject, as he felt very 
deeply the injury that was being done, conferred with 
us and at our request wrote the article, ‘‘ Books for the 
Young,” that we afterward reprinted and distributed 
freely. The words of that article that we reprint a 
part of them again. A. M. K. 


Books tor Young People 


A comprehensive list of books suited to the needs of 
young people is much needed. Two years ago the pub- 
lishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL obtained the aid of 
State Supt. B. C. Northrop, and Mr. Dwight Holbrook, 
and printed a list that has been widely circulated. 
That list has been compared with several other lists, 
especially with those made by C. M. Hewins, librarian 
of Hartford Library Association and Principal James 
M. Sawin of Providence, R. I. From these, and by per- 
sonal selection from a large number of books published 
in different parts of the country, especially those which 
have been lately issued, we bave compiled a new and 
much more complete list of books, which we can con- 
fidently recommend to our readers. These books are 
especially suitable for school libraries, and for the read- 
ing of young people generally. They are attractive and 
entertaining, pure in tone, educative in their teaching, 
and elevating in their tendencies. 

As this new list is to contain but 500 volumes there is 
not room for but a part of the valuable books published 
for young people. Some old favorites have been omitted 
and newer publications substituted. It must he remem- 
bered that the best writers are now writing children’s 
books ; Mrs. Burnett and T, W. Knox, forexample. The 
books of these charming modern writers must not be 
omitted from such a list as this. 

A second list of five hundred other carefully selected 
volumes is in preparation, and will be issued soon. As 
the reading of young people makes a part of their 
education, every teacher should be acquainted with 
the books his pupils need ; many teachers are well posted 
inthis respect. We ask them to examine this list with 
care, 

We will be much pleased if teachers and school- 
officers will suggest to us any book not found on this 
list, which they can personally recommend as suitable 
for Part Il. of TREASURE-TROVE School and Family 
library List now in preparation. 











BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Treasure-Trove School and Family-Library 
Copyright by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 1887. 


PART 1. 500 VOLUMES. 
A carefully ae descriptive catalogue of the books on 
is now being will be announced soon. Part 





repared 
followed 80 soon by Part IT. containin: 4, many additional 
ving a list of over 1,000 volumes to make 


A soecial list of the © Standard General Histories and 
SETs, will ie be pec List given shang ame 






















Great Composers. Cloth, 16mo, illustrated. 


FARMFR, LypiA H. 
2 Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers. 
Cloth, 12mo, portraits and illustrations. 


HALE, EDWARD EVERETT. 
1 Life of Washington. Cloth, sqr., 12mo. 
2 Boy Heroes. Cloth. 12mo, illustrated. 
LAING, Mrs. C. H. 2 Seven Hills Library. 38 Vols. 
Seven King of the Seven Hills. 
— of the Seven Hills. 
—— of tke Seven Hills. 


Cloth, 16mo. 
MorsE, JNo. T. 1 American Statesmen Series. 13 Vow. 
Jobn Quincy Adams. 
Alexander Hamilton. 
John C. Calhoun. 
Andrew Jackson. 
John Randolph. 
James Monroe. 
Thomas Jefferson. 
Daniel Webster. 
Albert Gallatin 
James Madison. 
John Adams. 
Jno. Marshall. 
Samuel Adams. 
Cloth, 16mo. 
PATTON, JAMES. 
2 Captains of Iudustry. Cloth, 16mo, with portraits. 
SmituH, MATTHEW HALE. 
uecessful Folks: How They Win. 
Cloth, 8vo, many portraits. 
SMITH, HELEN A. 
me Hundred Famous Americans 
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Tilum. covers, 4tv, portraits and illus. ; 566 pp. 
TAYLOR, BAYARD. 
2 Boys of Other Countries. 1 2% 
Cloth, 8vo, illus. (Big Brother Series). 
1 The tanner Boy. A Life of Gen. Grant. 1 25 


Cloth, 16mo, il us. 
WARNER, CHAS. DUDLEY. 


Noah Webster. 
pbs ag Irving. 
Alenry omas. 

Gen. Ri ley. 


J, Fennimore Cooper. 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
nae Waldo Emerson. 
Allen Poe. 
Nae niel Parker Wilson. 
Cloth, 12mo, with portrait, gilt top. 


YONGE. Cnamore E M. 
Book of Golden Deeds of all Times and Countries. 
2 Book of Worthies. 
2 Unknown to avery Seay of Mary of Scotland). 
Cloth, 12mo, illustra 


1 Gen. Gordon, the ll Hero. 
Cloth, 12muy, illustrated. 


NoBLE LIVEs SERIES. 

Story of Audobon. 

Story of John Shreaton. 

Story of Palissy the Potter. 

Story of the Herschels. 

Story of Galileo. 

Story of John Howard. 

Story of Benvenuto. 
16m0, col. frontispiece. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 
AsBoTT, Jno.S. C. 2 American Histories for Youth 
Series. 8 
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Aboriginal America. 1 25 
Discovery of America. : 4 
Northern 1 2 














Wars of the Colonies. 1 25 
DISCOUNTS Revolt of the Colonies. 1 25 
TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. War of —— i= 
A discount will be made from the regular prices of the books George 
in this list as follows: $1 —. a illustrated. In 4 vols.,2 vols. in one, 
20 per (Cent. on orders from o one to ten dollars. ABBOTT, ‘3 J. 
= « « erie ake 2 Blue Jackets of "61. Cloth, to, illustrated. 3 00 
rms cash with order, If to go by mail, send 10 per cent. of | BANYARD, JOSEPH. 4 vols. 
net re for cit ress charges paid by recipient. Large 2 Firet Bxpterens of North America. 1 25 
orders go cheaply y freig’ t No charge for packing or boxing. 4 peuthera © xplorers and Colonies. 1 25 
ks sent C.O. D- when 1-4 cost is remitted to insure books Pioneers of wow World. 1 25 
in taken < out of express office. Kemit by Draft on N. Y. Post 2 Ply ag and the Pilgrims. 1 25 
rs) ar, Exposes Order, at our risk. Moncy carefully en- Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 
glesed oa d seldoin fails to reach us, but is at your risk. | BUTTERWORTH, HEZEKIAH. 
Stamps taken for fractions of one dollar. 2 Young Folks’ History of America. 1 50 
Figure 1 before title indicates books suitable for ages 16 years Cloth, 16mo, 151 illustrations. 
and over. Brooks, E. 8. 
we oue gure 2 before title indicates books suitable for children from 2 In Leisler’s Times, etc. See Biography Department. 
years. OFFIN, 
Figure 3 before title indicates books suitable for children from | COFFS, CHAS. D- ..  strated, Bds..$1 75; cloth, 2 50 
8 to 12 years. 2 Boysof’76. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated. 3 00 
All orders filled promptly. A large stock of these and teachers’ 2 Old Times in the Colonies. Cloth, 8vro, illustrated, 3 00 
books constantly on hand. If near N. Y. call and look over our 2 The Story of Liberty. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated. 3 00 
stock. No trouble to show books. 2 Buildiug the Nation. Cloth, "Bvo, illustrated. 3 00 
DRAKE, FRANCIs S. 
BIOGRAPHY, 2 Indian History for Young Folks. Cloth, 8vo, illus. 3 00 
, i DopeeE, N. 8. 
ABBOTT, JOHN 8S. C. pa. 6 Vols. Pioneer and Patriot 2 Stories of American History. Cloth, illustrated; net. 50 
Bocizston, Gro. CARY. .- 
Cobansias ond the Digcovery of Amaries, | 3 25 Signal Boys; a Tale of the War of 1812. 1 50 
Miles Standish —The Captain of the 1 25 a th, 12 illustrated. 
Benj. Franklin and the 8 le of our infant Nation, 1 25 ” 00, Dems 
George Washington and the Revolutionary War 1 25 | GILMAN, ARTHUR. 
Daniel Boone and the Early Settlement of Kentucky. 1 25 2 Tales of the Pathfinders. Cloth, 16mo, illustrated. 1 00 
Paul Jones—The Naval Hero of the Revolution, 1 25 HENRY, G om“ 
<ieth, Biase, SSMS, With Wolfe in Canada. 2 00 
Anpagwe x Aue. Nihal, ae ‘in ‘i Cloth, 12mo ; 12 full-page illustrations. 2 00 
en Boys Who lived on the Road from Leng Ago . _. | Hicgimson, Cot. T. W. 
Till Now. Cloth, 16mo, illustrated. 1 00 2 Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 1 50 
BAKER, SIR SAMUEL. School Edition, net, $1 20. 
2 True Tales for My Grandsons. Cloth, 12mo, illus. 150 2 Young Folks’ History of the United States. 1 50 
BOLTON, SARAH. Cloth. 16mo, illustrated. 
2 Poor Buys Who Became Famous. 1 50 | Hoppus, MAry A. M. 
Cloth imo, portraits and illustrations 2 A Great Treason: a Story of the War of Independ- 
2 Girls o Became Famous. 1 50 ence. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 100 
Cloth, 12mo, portaits and illustrations. HYDE ANNA. 
Brooks, NoAuw. Boyhood and Manhood of George Washington. 1 25 
1 Life of Abraham Lincoln 2 00 Cloth, 12mo, i: ustration. 
Square, 12mo, cloth, ilustrated, HEADLEY, J. T. 
Bneens E. S. 1 Washington and His Generals 
- - : pecte Bove. <heth, te. yy ae ~ —_ 200 2 vols. in one. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 2 50 
‘ n er'’s mes. udy 0 nickerbocker New Lossine, Bens. J. 
Fees. imo, Gustented. 1 50} "2 Story of the U. 8. Navy (for boys). 1 7% 
Baews, E. - mer titan _ Half leather, 12mo. 
oung Folks’ Life of Washington. Monrok, Mrs. L. D. 
12mo, cloth and gilt, illustrated. 2 Story of Our Country. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 1 00 
eee ratte of Representative men. 1 00 — TT be 8 Cloth, 4to, 250 illustrations 2 50 
Cloth, 12mo, 300 pp., 35 portraits, Saeko, Seen y. . ; 
Burtanwonrn, Nasectan. 1 The Battle Fields of the Revolution. 1 25 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 illustrations. 


THOMPSON. 
1 Green Mountain Boye. Cloth. 12mo, illustrated. 


1 00 
TowLe, GEO. M. 2 Heroes of History Series. 6 os PO 








Vasco da Gama; His Voyages and Adventures. 
Pi His Adv: ntures and Conquests. 1 26. 
Magelicn : or, the First Voyage Round the World. 1 2 
Marco Polo; His Travels and Adventures. 1 25 
Raleigh ; His Vo ine 0 and Adventures. 1 25 
Drake : the Sea _ of Devon. 1 25 
Cloth, 8vo, il 
WATSON, HENRY a 
1 Camp Fires of the Revolution. Cloth, 8vo, illus. 1 00 
WRIGHT, HENRIETTE B. 
2 Children’s Stories of American History. 1 50 
2 Children’s Stories of American Progres. 1 50 
Cloth, I2mo, illastrated. 
YONGE, CHARLOTTE M. 
2 Aunt Charlotte Stories of American History. 1 50 
1 MINOR WARS OF THE U. S. SERIES. 4 Vols. 
War of 1812. By Russeta Johnson. 1 25 
Old French War. By Rosseta Johnson. 1 25 
War With Mexico. By H. O. Ladd. 1 25 
King Phillip’s War. By Ri Bich. Markham. 1 25 
2 mo, each illustra 
GENERAL HISTORY AND HISTORICAL 
STORIES. 
ALLEN, FRED H. 
1 ‘oane Peoples’ History of the Reformation in Ger- 
, France, England, and other Countries. 1 50 
Clotl *16mo, 100 illustrations. 
ARCHER, THOS. 
1 Decisive Events in History. Bds., $1 25; cloth. 1 75 
4to, illustrated. 
Brooks, E. 8S. 
2 Chivalric Days and Youthful Deeds. Cloth, 8vo, illus. 2 00 
Brown, R. W. 
1 Great Events of the World. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated. 2 50 
CALCoTT, LADY. 
2 Little Arthur's History of France. 1 25 
2 Little Arthur’s History of England. 1 25 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 
CuurcH, A. J. 
1 Two Thousand Years Ago; or, Adventures of a Ro- 
man Boy. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 175 
CREASY’S 
1 Decisive Battles of the World. Cloth, 12mo, illus. 1 00 
DICKENS, CHAS. 
2 Child's History of England. Cloth, 12mo, illus. 1 00 
Alta. Edition, 75c. 
GRAY, G. Z. 
1 Crusade of Children in the Thirteenth Century. 1 50 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
Guan, ARTHUR. 
Kings, Queens, and Barbarians. Cloth, 16mo, illus. 1 00 
HEADLEY, J. T. 
Napoleon and His Marshalls. 2 50 
2 vols. in one. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 
PIERSON, HELEN W. One Syllable Histary Series. 6 woes. 
3 United States. 
3 le t 00 
3 France. 1 00 
3 y. 1 00 
3 ireland. 1 00 
3 Lives of Our Presidents. 1 00 
Ium., bds. 4to, with maps and illustrations. 
Proctor, MAJOR GEv. 
1 History of the Crusades. Cloth, 12mo, 150 illus. 1 25 
Scott, Str WALTER. 
2 ‘rales From French History. Alta. Ed., 750.; cloth, 1 00 
2 History of Scotiand (Tales of a Grandfather). 100 
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SHEPPARD, WILLIAM. ScHWATKER, FRED. Woop, Rev. J. G. 
2 Our Young Folks’ Josephus. Cloth, 800 illustrations. 2 50 1 Nimrod in the North; or, Hunting in Arctic Regions. 2 50 1 Wood's N New I[ilustrated Natural History. ‘a 8vo. 
STRICKLAND, AGNES. History Series. 4 vols. Cloth, 4to, illustrated. Fos , eo py be ee Ber v 
2 Stories from History. 1 25|ScuppER, HE. 2 The “ Bodley Books.” lst Series. . 2 Ilustrated Natural History for Young Folks. 
5 Gers rom eae beter 1 2 | Doge fe pate Fumie Town and Goantry. 160)" Bi i ub aay 
2 Stories from English Histor 1 2 The Bodleys Tell “ety 81 illustrations. 1 50 1 Homes Without Hands. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated. 
Cloth, 16mo, ulustra'ed. in, Ed., per vol., 75c Tne Bodieys on W 78 illustrations. — 1 50 1 ‘Weege Beanees See History of Bie. ~ rol 
’ ~ . . Cloth, 2 vols., 8vo, each with many hundred il 
WILSON, MARY. The Bodleys Afoot, 77 liiustrations 1 50 trations. 
1 Stories of the Tower (of London). Cloth, 16mo, illus. 80} Mr. Bodley Abroad. 150} 2 “Young Folks’ Story Book of Domestic Animals. 
2 Magna Coarter Stories. 2 2D SERIES. 12mo, illustrated. 
By Eminent Authors. Cloth, 16mo, illustrated. 1 00 Bodley Grandchild vom “ in H 
ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS. 8 vols. ee Seen as at teeny Eee, 2 LIGHT SCIENCE. 
: Egypt. 1 = The English Bodley Family, 38 illustrations. 1 50| ABBoTT, JAcoB. Science for the Young Series. 4 Vo 
it a ro Teo Viking Be Bodleys, 47 illustrations. 1 50 : Heat. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, — 3 Water and Air 
In the Brave Days of Old; or, . Story of the Refor- STANLEY, H. M. Force. J 
mation. 12mo, cloth, illustrated 12% 1 Through the Dark Continent, sheep, per vol., 5 00 Cloth, 16mo, illustrated. 
2 STORY OF THE NATION SERIES. 6 vols. J ee ius. and 10 maps. 350|3 THE ROLLo Books. 14 Vols. 
Chaldea. By Z. Ragozins. 1 50 Cloth, 8vo. illustrated Rollo Learning to Walk. 
Greece. 1 50 » SSS Rollo Learning to Read 
Tuo Jows” By Jamer K. Homer. 1 55 | Orartes, Soames. Kloet Pie 
F ky By E iE. ae Susan Hale, 1 50 1 Stanl ey {Gravam; A \ Tale of the Dark Continent. 1 50 eon 4 a. . 
orwa. Boyeson, H. 5 o 4 
Got, imo, htustrated : ree Many | in bd $1 250 tet 7 iikets ieeaeien 
1 Cruise of the Snow cd. 1 50 Rollo’s Museum. 
TRAVELS, EXPLORATIONS AND Cloth, 12mo, illustrated — 
ADVENTURES. ne param. 1 Illustrated Library of Travel. Rolio’s ater. 
ABBOTT, JACOB. 2 Rollo’s Tour in Europe Sernes, 10 Japan in Our Day. 125 Rollo’s y Fire. 
Vo Is. Travels in Arabia. 1 25 Rollo’s Sky. 
Boito gas the Atlantic. $1 D4 — - 2S South africa. 3 = Cloth, Special rates for full sets. 
Jentra 
Rollo in Switzerland. 1 00 Lake Region. of Central Africa. i 23° pain Laagean Series 5 Vols. 
Rollo in London. 1 00 Siam, the gh of the White Elephant. 1 25 Learvi J t Thi k. 
Rollo on the Rhine. 1 00 Views Afoot, e 12 Le a Read. 
Rollo in Scotland. 1 00 Cloth, Lame. illustrated. Eooruhen Anaust Gemmenen ‘Tide 
Rollo ian Geneva. 1 00 2 Story of Captain Cook. re s — se. 
Rollo in Holland. 1 00 'y of Captain 1 25 Learning About Right and Wrong. 
Rollo ia Naples 1 00 Cloth, 8vo, illustrated. Cloth, 16mo, illustrated. 
@ ia Rae et ieee aon on 2 50] Apaw, Stix 
min oO 23 us. r 
aideiacaee an illustrated. 1 Mountains and Mountain Climb 1 25 4 eres Bight. 
2 pivqutuses and Discoveries of Capt. John Smith. $1 25 1 On Honor’s Roll. “Taies of 19th Bee, 1 50 B ch bound ta board, 4to, illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. By different authors. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated ANDREWS, J ANE. 
wie’ .~ “emma HEZEKIAH. 2 The “Zigzag” Series. 6 3 ee 
ols. 7 
Zigzag Journeys > Anendin end ew Tenet NATURAL HISTORY. Cloth, 16mo. illus. School edition, il. vo'., 50c. 
Cloth, $2 25; bds., $1 75 Alums Drs. C. B. AND M. A. 
Zigzag Joucneys in Northern Lands. Cloth, 2 25; bds., 1 75 ApDAMms, W. H. D. Man Wondertul, in the House Beautiful. An Al- 
Zigzag quarecge in he Pectiont, Cloth. $2 2 ; bds., 1 75 1 Wonders of the Physical World. Cloth, 12mo, illus., 1 25 *tegory Teaching } aren ro of Physiology. 
gzag Journeys in the Orien !o 25: bds., 75 loth, ¢ pp., illustrated. 
Ligeag Journeys in Classic Lands. Cloth, $2 3 Md bds., 1 75| ALLERTON, FRANK. BYRNE, JANE. 
Zigzag Journeys in Europe. Cloth, $2 25: 1 75 1 Four-Footed Lovers. Cloth, 4to: illustrated. 2 00 3 Scraps of Knowledge for the Little Ones. 
4to, profusely illustrated. = 
’ ASEBARD, E. Cloth, 4to, 100 illustrations. 
Du Suauan, Fr. B. 2 Travels in Africa. 5 Vols. 1 History of ms Friends; or, Home Life With 1 50| BUCKLEY, A. B. 
cot Pag : sh ae Geen, $1 4 Animals. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated. 1 Faity Land of Science. Cloth, 12mo, illus. 
Lost in the Jungie. 1 50| BUCKLEY, A. B. 1 Progress of Science. Short History of Natural 
My Apingi Kingdom, 150| 1 Winners in Life’s Race, or, the Great Backboned aaeeaee Sep Somas Peage, Clseh, Ses, eae. 
Country of the Dwarfs. 1 50 Family. Cloth, 12mo, many illustrations. 1 50| CARROLL, LEWIs. 
1 dane pt the iitng 3.00] > athodne. So'taaeatting ee Of Antmnal Late, 50] * ‘hh, imo, iastatad 
nd o nig 1t Sun. a ons. . \e 
‘ih LK vols.. oe ih map and 235 illust-ations. pe 3 Child's my eo . £ voces History. 50 x jThrous : the —_ A Leng | and What Avice 
shan G) VO, ilius'ra ‘oun ere. Cloth, 16mo, illustrated. 
Cloth, #500 © illustrations. 1 World of Wonders; or Marvels in Animal and Inani- The above bound in one vol., cloth, 
CoFFIn, CHAs. C. 2 The Carlton Series. 3 Vols. mate Nature. Cloth, 8vo, 322 illustrations. 2 00} CHAMPLIN, JNo. D. 
Winning His Way. 25 | CLARK. 1 Cyclopedia of Common Things. Cloth, 8vo, illus. 
Following the Flag. 1 25 1 Mind in Nature; or, Origin of Life, ete. 2 00| DYER, SYDNEY. 
My ate —= que on im the Battlefield, 1 25 Cloth, 8vo, 200 illustrations. 2 Great Wonders in Little Things. 16mo, col. illus. 
Our New Way phen the World. 3 50| DANVERS, N. 1 Science Ladders Series. 6 Vols. PIquizs, Lovls. 
Cloth. 4to, iliustrated. zoe ms of dane So. 50 World Before the Deluge. Cloth, 8vo, 233 illus. 
Cooper, JAMES FENNIMORE. 1 Sea Tales Series, 5 Vols. Vegetable Lite. > ecntmens. = 1 The Vegetable World. Cloth, 8vo, 470 illus. 
Pilot. 1 00 lowering Plante BO Half-Hour Recreation Serics. 5 Vols. 
Waterwitch. 1 00 Lowest Forms of Water Animals. 50 1 Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science, 1 
ed pas : +4 Lowly Mantle and Armor Bearers. 50 : aoe! iecuentions in Popular Science, 2. 
Two, J Aaa ay 1 00 Bds., 16mo, illus. ; 6 vols. in one, 442 pp., cloth, $1 50. 1 Rural Bird Life. vanes 
Cloth, 16mo. illustrated. FEGUIER, LOUIS. Cloth, 8vo, illustreted. 
DALTon, WILLIAM. : Vegetable wreets. aoe p., 130 illustrations. 1 50| Farmer, Lyp1a H. 
2 Wolf Boy of China. 200] 1 te Oocen World, aa Diente 150) 2 The Story Book of Science. 16mo, tllustrated. 
2 Deer eae: o Adventures fm Abretinia, 100 1 Reptilcs and Birds. 307 illustrations. 1 50| HERRICK, Mrs. S. 
Chee ~4 i saggy Hh — ° a. 1 00 Each volume bound in cloth; octavo 1 Wonders Ay Plant Life. Cloth, 16mo, illus‘ rated. 
Epoar, J.G. a % 2 King. A Popular Hi at tr a 
9 ve ‘ e Ivory King. opular History of the Ele- ooker’s Child’s ae A of Nature. 3 vols in 1, net, 
1 rw 4 8 perverguses & Be Baron's Wars. 1 25 phant, ete. Cloth, 8vo, Illustrated. d 00 Cloth, leather back, 4 
FRENCH, HARRY \W. JACKSON, REV. T. HouGuHToN, REv. W. 
2 Our Boys in Chia. Bds., $1 75; cloth, 2 50 2 anne Lpbout . Gabenalp. Bds., $1 25; cloth, 2 00 ; ones © pied Some. Gor, oe. poaetenten. 
2: ; s. ence for Boys and 
m5 my gy in India” Bds., $1 75; ‘cloth, 2 60 Kixostey, Omas. " rag hg profusely illustrated. 
= od laucus; or, the Wonders of the Sea Shore. 1 75 | AINGSLEY, CHAS. 
2 Young America in Ja) m Bds., $1 75; cloth, 2 50 P 
2 Wonderful City of Tokio: Bds.. $1 75: cloth, 2 50 Colored, illustrated. Cheaper ed., $1 . Modem a 
2 Bear Worshippers of Yero. Bd. $1 75; cloth, 2 50 Kneey, M. & E. School edition, net,50e. 
HALL, Capt. C. W. : fe About Tosco, Cloth, many illustrations. 1 75 Kerby, M. & E , ; ‘ 
1 ‘Drifting Around the World. Bds., $1 75; cloth, 2 50 4to ; 126 illus. ; 1-45 rice Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard; or, Stori 
6 vols., octavo ; prof: sely illustrated. 7 t Tea. . = Ri % ss 
Recent Polar Voyages 2 00 LEE, Mrs. R. fen 96 tlivetrations on, 60. 
Cloth, 12mo; 62 full page illus. and map. 3 othe tame, ee <a. 10/5, AWRENCE, ; U 
1 van Explorers. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated. 200] © Little People'of the Ais. Quagtos i a| 3 Youne tue 2 
Frost oo | MA a venous me Young Folks’ Why's and Wherefore’s. 
Halt Hours With Barly Explorers. Bds., $1 25; cloth, 2 ee cw Cb bound in olsth, 410, 200 illustrations. 
4to, illustrated. Gk a: onders a Living Nature. 3 50 2 Youn Folks’ Ideas. Cloth, 4to, illustrated. 
2 Modern Explorers. Rds., $1 25; cloth, 2 00 och, Svo, many Ciasteatons. MacnowaLp. @ 
4to, over 100 illustrations. MATEAUX, C. 1 At the | Back of the North Wind. 
HALE, E. C. 2 Family Flight Series. 4 Vols. te Folks a ot Home. _ Bés., $1 25; cloth, 2 00 Cloth, 12mo, 36 illustrations. 
Family Flight Through France, Germany, Norway, and 0, 300 Mace, JRA 
Switzerland. 2 00| MILLER, OLIVE T. 1 be N. £ the Stomach 
Femity Hight over! Egypt one Syria. : ‘S 3 Liitie Po Peres ent Fur. Bds., $1 75; cloth, 2 50 : ree of Brea a , 
Family Flight Around Home. ¥: 2 00| PackarD _ s €ach bound in cloth, 12mo. 
, A. 8. 
re. 7 — llustrated, bds. 1 Our Common Insects. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 1 50 ae ~ > Creation. 
ar pe in the Cold. 16mo, illustrated. 1 25 pace, a = Cloth, octavo; many hundred illustrations. 
Heavier, J. T. Ge. eee Ot om, 200) M., M. K. 
1 Sketches of Great Riots. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 1 50 2 Pawsand Claws. True Stories of Clever Animals, 1 he A cote. t Cloth, , Outlines of Ureation 
KinestTon, W. H. G. . = illustrated. 25: clo 2 00 cha, — ) y ut! or, Outlines 
2 Hurricane Harry ; or, The Adventnres of a Naval Of- ture Natural History. Cloth, 4to, illustrated. 1 00 1 Nature’s Gifts and rs We Use Them. 
ficer During American War of Independenee. RICHARDS, LAURE E. oy 8vo, illustrated. 
Cloth, 16mo, illustrated. 2 Four Feet, Two Feet, and No Feet. Bds, $1 75; 2 50 2. 
Kmee, Tes. W. 2 Boy Travelers in the Far East Series. 8 “ams en 250 illustrations. 1 Halt Hours With th the Telescope. 
Journey to : span a and China. 3 oo 2 Animals ; Wiia and Tame. Illustrated. 1 25 i Halt ie tours with Ay Stars. Bds., quarto, illus. 
Journey to m ava. STEVENSON, Ss. H. 8, r 
Journey 69 Bayne ad Holy Land. 45 | i aysind Gata mtorr. Cot, r2m0, tho, 3.881 ate tae aman where 
Journey ‘Through Central Africa. 3 00 | UNCLE, HERBERT. 10 tive Ph Resemblance Be- 
ea tty fully illustrated. ciel i Feet a and Wings: oe with Beastsand Birds, 1 25 ee eee ¢ om Danaea 
vels 0 reo 0, 
Cloth, 4to, many illustrations. WErR, HARRISON. Cloth, 8vo, 334 pp., 380 illustrations. 
McCask, J. J. 2 ‘Anecdotes of Habits and Instincts of Birds, Rep- SCROEDLER, Poo, a te 
2 Our You Folks in Africa. 195) wa tiles, and th Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 324 pp. 100 + Sloth avo. Bd 500 illustrations. 
2 Our young Folks Abroad. Cloth, $2 25; bds. 1 75 Ezz, Paoe SUE NELSON. 
R Sore d ~~ Fy . “ 2 ~ 9 of Insect Life. Cloth, 16mo, ol., illus. 17% feats ond owe How to Them. 
Nogpworr, CAs ‘CHAS. Skis ce-Wan, ‘Chsen:tan, Ge 2 50 hy Animals and | Birds— Haunts and Habite of, Choies igs of Frratig on a Why 2 
Life . Cloth, illus. 4to, 46 full-page illus, Bds., $1 75; cloth, 250 
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ony, Al rT. 
st The Kes as Indicative of Character. 
Paper, 8vo, 120 Portraits. 


a he tions in Natural Philosophy. 
Scientific Recrea in Natura! 
. Cloth, 8vo, 900 illustrations. 


WELLS, S. R. 
1 New Aig ph or, Signs of Character. 
Clot large vol., 768 pp., 1,000 illustrations. 
WILDER, Burt C. 
What Young People Should Know. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 


WILSON, GEO 
2 Five Gateways of Knowledge. Cloth, 16mo, illus. 
3 Underfoot; or, What Harry and A Learned of 
the Earth’s Treasures. [lum Win Sete. Sas, 
3 Over Head; What Harry and Willie Discovered in 
the Heavens. Iilum bds., quarto illustrated. 
2 Wonder Stories of Science. Cloth. 16wmo, illustrated. 


60 
3 50 
5 00 
1 50 


75 
12% 


1 00 
1 50 


FAIRY TALES, LEGENDS, MYTHOLOGY. 


AUSTEN, JANE. 
2 Moonfolk. 


ZESOP. 
2 sop’s Fables. Alta. Ed., 75c. ; illustrated. 


Cloth, 0. 
2 Arabian Nights. Alta. Ed., 75c.; illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 
ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN. 
2 Fairy Tales. Alta. Ed., 75c.; illustrated. 
Cioth, 12mo. 
BircH, REGINOLD B. 
2 > Story of Rolan 
1 th, square, = many illustrations. 
mite WALTER. 
Bric-a-Brac Stories. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 
Dear MARIA 
Wonder World Stories. 
DWIGHT. 
1 Mythology (Grecian and Roman). 
Cloth, 8vo. Same abridged for schoo!s, net. 
EMMET, ROSINI. 
2 Old Fashioned Fairy Book. 


Cloth, 8vo,. 


Cloth. 8vo. 


RIM. ‘ 
2 Fairy Tales and Popular Stories. 
illus. Cloth, crown, 8vo. 
HoLLoway, W. C. 
2 Paladin and Saracen. Cloth, 12mo. 
HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. 
Wonder Book for Boye and Girls. Lilustrated. 
Tangle Wood Taies. Illustrated. 
Twice Told Tales. 
Cloth, 12mo ; classic ed., same, per vol. 
HAGGARD, H, RIDER 
1 King Solomon's “Mines. 
KINGSLEY, CHAS. 
3 Water Babies ; A Fairy Tale ‘- p) Land Bab 
2 The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children 
Cloth, 16mo, illustrated. School edition, 50 ets. net. 
KINDERSLEY, Epw. C. 
History of the Lord de Bayard. Cloth, 8vo, illus. 
LABOULAYE, 
2 Fairy Tales. Bds., $1 50; cloth, 227 illustrations. 


Alta. Ed , 75c.; 


anon 


Cloth, 12mo. 





Cloth, 16mo, illustrated. 2 


175 
1:25 
12 


1 2 


LARA, oer. Boys’ Library of Legend and Chivalr 
Bo roissart. 2 06 


ys’ F 
Boys’ King Arthur. 
loys’ Pere 
Boys’ Mab nogio 
4 vols., cloth, Bvo. illustrated. 
MABIE, HAMILTON N. 
2 Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas. Cloth, 16mo. 


MATHEWS, CORNELIA. 
2 Enchauted eaaiees, Cloth, 8vo. 


PYLE, HOWARD. 
2 ‘Merry Adven 
2 The Story of of Biegtreia 
Cloth, square, 12mo, many illustrations. 
SwIFrT, DEAN 
2 Gulliver’ 's Travels. 
Crown, 8vo. 
SADLIER, GEO. 
3 Heroes and Heroines of Nursery History. 
Printed in colors. Béds., illustrated, 4to. 
WHITE, Pror. Joun S. 
2 Herodotus for Boys and Girls. 
2 Plutarch for Boys and Giris. 
Quarto, illustrated, cloth. 
VERNE, JULES. 
1 Twen'y Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 
Alta. Ed., 75c. ; illustrated, cloth. 
1 Wonderful Travels. 
Alta. Ed., 75c. ; illustrated, c! 
1 Moon Voyage. ” Alta. Ed. ise 3 _ cloth, 
Crown, 8vo, cloth and d gilt. 
CLassic Story SERIES. 6 Vols. 
Siege of Troy and Wanderings of Ul 
Stories of Old Rome and Wanderings ot neas. 

King Arthur; or, Knights of the Round Table. 
Shakespearean Stories Sim ply Told (comedies). 
Shakespearean Stories Sim mply’ Told (tragedies). 
Chaucer’s Stories Simp! ld 

Each bound in cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 


GENERAL STORIES. 
Alcott, Louisa M. 


i ‘rh eng lto Little M 365 
o's uel to le Men. pages. 
2 Silver Pitchers a 
2 Proverb Stories, 275 pages. 
28 4 Wheel Stories. 208 295 
0, illustrated. Any 
walls furnished at regular rates. 
AGUILAR, GRACE 
1 Home Influence. 
ys of Bruce. 
1 Woman’s Influence. 
Cloth, 16mo. 
ALDEN, Mrs. J.N. “ Pansy Book Series.” 
1 Spua From Fact. 337 
1 One Common Place Day. 
One 8’s Expertenees. 
Cloth, 12mo. Any of the “ Pansy books” published. 


Abas, W. T. (Oliver Optic.) 
rete. 
t. 
All 3a u «gay pages. 
aareane Compass. 314 pages. 
Stem to > Stern. 324 pages. 


aaa Tomo, illustrated. 


no nO DH dO 


Alta. Ed., 75c. ; illustrated. 
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of Miss Alcott’s 


once : oe Hood. Cloth, 8vo, illus. : 


3 00 
2 00 


1 00 
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SUB'Eitde Lord Fauntieroy. “209pp. Cloth, Bvo., illus- 





ey ide FENNIMOR 
1 Stories of the Woods. eCioth, 16mo, illustrated. 


Com Whar to De Ok ib. A Story for Girls. 405 pages. 
u 
Toth, 16mo, illustrated. 


Dosen, i MARY MAPEs. 
ald and Dorothy. 335 pages. Cloth, 12mo. 
2 pom tn he or, t) e Silver Skates. 


EGGLESTON, GEORGE CARY. 2 Brother Series. 4 
Big Brothers. A St of the Indien Wars. 162 pages. 
Captain Sam; or, the Boy Scout of 1514. es 

pty. sit or, ox: Cas. Sam’s Company. A of the 


War of 18 > paws. 
A Story az of he Sea Islands. 


3 


% 


me nes _ 
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Wreck of the Toa Bi 
216 pages. Cloth, 8mo, ill 


Becaneven, EDWAR 
Th He 


Ssh 


FINLEY, Maneua. “* Elsie’s Book Series.” 
: Eisie’s Kith and Kin. 338 pages. 


‘The Two Ei 
Cloth, 16mo per vol. Any of this series furnisbed at 
same rate. 
Ewrne, Mrs. J. H. 
2 Jan s the Windmill. 310 pages. 
2 Sixteen. 296 


pages. 
2 a vineat Sempeney. st c. 234 
2 Weand the World. A + oe tor Bors 
Cloth, 16mo, illustrated. 0 pages. 
FRASER, DOUGLAS. 
2 Perseverance ‘Island ; on. tho Orance, of the 19th Cen- 
tury. Cloth, [2mo, illustrated. 373 pages. 
CoOLIDGE, SUSAN 
2 A Round Dozen. 16mo, cloth. 
Goopricu, 8.G. 2 Peter Parley’s Popular Stories. 
ts for the Fireside. 
Parley’s Present 
The Wanderers. 
3 vols., cloth, fully illustrated. 
HueaHes, THOMAS. 
1 ‘Tom Brown at Oxford. Paper 60c.; cloth, 
1 Tom B-own’s School Days at Rugby. 
HELD, Mary. 
2 Living rege from Many Ages. 4to, illustrated 
bds., $1 ; cloth, 
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2 Birchwood. 316 be 

2 The Fitch Club, pages. 

2 The Riverside Museum. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 


JOHNSON, ROSSITER. 
2 Phaeton Rogers. 
KELLOGG, ELILAH. 
2 Lave: Live Oak Boys. 356 pages. 


Good O11 Ti 
2 Brought to the Front. 320 pages. 


Cloth, ote illustrated. 
KINGSLEY, CHARLES. 
1 Hereward the Wake. 
1 Westward Ho. 
Cloth, 16mo. 


Cloth, 12 mo, illustrated. 
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Shakespeare. Classic Ed., net. 55 400 
pp. Cloth, 12mo, 63 illustrations. 


LE YARD, ALICE. 
2 What Katy Did. 
2 What Faty Did at Bohoel 223 pages. 
Cloth, 16mo, illustrated. 


MatTuews. H. M. 
1 Dr. Gilbert’s Daughter. Cloth, 12mo. 


May, SopuHie. 
1 The Doctor’s Daughter. Cloth, 16mo, illustrated. 


MarTeaux, C. L. 
2 Brave Lives and Noble. 40, illus., bds., §1 50; cloth, 2 50 


Rena, C. H. 
2 Boys in the Mountains and on Plains. 101 Uae, 250 
Gave See Coasourten: or, Along the Shore. Cloth, ave, 


Rog, E. P. 
2 Driven Back to Eden. 291 pages. 1 50 
ote, 12mo, illus. Any of E. P. Roe’s works at same 
rate. 


STOCKTON, FRANK. 
2A Jolly Fellowship. Cloth, 12mo, illus. 


Grows, AARRIET BEECHER. 
1 We Wife and I. 
pene Our Neighbors. Sequel to above. 
oth, 12mo. illust: 
1 Gacle ‘Tom’s Cabin Cloth, 12mo, illus. 497 pages, 
Octavo ’ 
STODDARD, W. o. Pom 
Dab. Ki tory of a Gro 
The uartetie. Sequel to Dab. 
ete 
mong e8. pages. 
Winter Fun. ~ 
Cloth, 1tmo, 0, i ited. 
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inger. 332 pages. 
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THORN, P. 
2 Jolly Good Times; $ oe Child Life on a Farm. 
2 Jolly Good Times at School. 
Cloth, square, 16mo, illustrated. 


TAYLOR, BAYARD. 
1 John Godfrey’s Fortune. 
1 Hannah Thurston. 
Cloth, 12mo, 
TALBOT, CHARLES L. 
2 Honor Bright. 404 pages. 
i Ben ble Masai ie 06 pages. 
u uel 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 
TROWBRIDGE, J. T. 2 Tide Mill Series. 3 vols. 
The Satin Wood Box. 170 pages. 
os His Friends. 
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Cr Miss A, D. T, 
FaithG 
i We Gite, A Homme thoes. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 


YONGE, CHARLOTTE M. Popular Stories. 8 vols. 


1 The Daisy Chain, or Aspirations. 12 mo. 
1 Heir of Hed Cliff. 12mo. 
1 Lances of Lynwood, 16mo. 

Cloth. 


3 Gaptey Gestp Beck. Large 4to, 1,000 illus. Dlum., 


Caeren of All Nations. Cloth, 3 > . Ulum., bds. 
Boys’ Own Book. Cloth, 12mo. Profusety illus. 
Pilgrims’ Progress Library. 
2 Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
2 Children’s Bible Stories. 
Bunyan’s Holy Wars. 
Cloth, 12m», il 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. 
2 Robinson Crusoe 
2 Arabian a. 
2 Willi: the Pilot. 
Cioth, 12mo, illustrated. 


wo 


2 Plucky Boys. Cloth, 12mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEARD, DANIEL C. 

2 American Boys’ Handy Book. 
CHAMPLIN, JOHN D. 

1 Cyclopeedia of Persons and Places. Cloth, 8vo., 


eer a CAMPBELL. 
merican Girls’ Home Book of Work and Play. 
Sloth 4to, 140 i lustrations. 


Caspyem, HENRY. 


Cloth, 8vo., illus, 


illus. 


rts and Pastimes of American Boys. 
oth, 4to, profusely illustrated, I: um.. bds. 
HAYDN’s. 
1 Dictionary of Dates. Cloth, 8vo, 810 pp., $5 00 ; sheep, 
Boy WITH AN IDEA SERIES. 5 vols. 
1 Young Mechanics. 
1 Among Machines. 
1 Boy Engineers. 
1 Boy With an Idea. 
1 The Young Designers. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated. 
MUNGER, T. T. 
1 On the Threshold. Cloth, 16mo. 
PIERCE, G. A. 


1 The Dickens’ Dictionary. 
A Key to Cnaracters and Principal Incidents in his 
2 Works.) Cloth, Metal Mi d Mi } 
0 of Metals, Mines, an nerals. 
Cieth. 8vo, 300 lus 
MATTHEWS, WM. 
1 Getting on in the World. 
1 Great Conversers. 
1 Words; their Use and Pan ag (large ed. $2 90). 
1 Hours With Men and Boo 
oH 12mo. 
RoGErs, MARY. 
1 The Waverly Dictionary. Cloth, 12mo, illus. 
SMILEs, SAMUEL. 


1 Self Help. 


i i 


SmiTH, HELEN A. 
2 Great Cities of the Modern World. 
2 Great Cities of the Ancient World. 
Ilum., 4to, many illustration. 
TRAFTON, Miss ADELINE. 
1 An American Girl Abroad. Cloth, 16mo, illustrated. 


1 Six of One, Half a Dozen of the Other. Cloth, 16mo. 
By several autbors. 
Dw 


IGHT. 

1 Lives of the — of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Cloth, 12m: 

1 Indoor Awvadomente. Cloth, many illustrations. 


50| EGG ieston, Gro. CARY. 


1 How to Makea Living. 
1 Rew to Educate Yourself. 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Pl., N. ¥. 





Who strives against sélf an his comrades, 
Will find a most powerful foe ; 

All honor to him if he conquers, 
A cheer for the boy who says “‘ No!” 


There’s many a battle fo ight ~~ 
The world knows nothing about 

There’s many a brave little ‘aller 
Whose stre' ee eres seek 
And he who iouhe chegiipdaen 

Is more of a hero, I say, 

Than he who leads soldiars to battle. 
And conquers by arms in the fray. 


Be steadfast, my boy, when you're tempted, 
To do what you know to be ri t ; 

Stand firm by the colors of man 
And ou will o’ercome in the fight. 

” be your battle-cry ever 

the warfare of life ; 
knows who are the heroes, 








ARTil cine you the stvength for the strife, 


SPECIAL REQUEST. 

Will those who receive this list kindly call the attention of 
Be Cy ge 
whe rou be Lael fa hy drop “us a postal card with thre 
order x ts Moe hu ndred 7 and fave promat returns. 

OUR HEROES. 
Here’s a hand to the boy who has courage 
To do what he knows to be right ; 
When he falls in the way of temptation 
He has a hard battle to figh 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


St. NicHoLas. The Centnry Co.: New York, Publish 
ers. An illustrated magazine for young folks, ‘Bound 
volume XIII. (In two parts.) Nov. ’85 to Oct. ‘86. 
Price $4.00; $2.00 per part. 


It would seem as if there were nothing new to say 
about St. Nicholas—as if all the adjectives expressive 
of delight had lost point from constant application to 
this most captivating of magazines. 

Opening at random on a page of Palmer Cox’s 
‘‘ Brownies,” one experiences a risible twinge, quite he- 
yond control. And every leaf turned is like a new 
scene in the old panorama of the by-gone days; a burst 
of wonder and admiration springs involuntarily to the 
lips. Is it possible that the younger readers of St. Nich- 
olas realize what is being done for them? That they 
have here the pick—the cream of the world’s literar 
and artistic market? Such pictures, such poems, suc 
stories, adventures, histories and sketches were never 
seen or heard of before the advent uf St. Nicholas— 
pre-eminently the magazine—we will not say “for 
young folks” because, in this day, they are the only 
folks worth consldering, but simply the magazine. 





Pock RICHARD’s ALMANAC. And Other Papers. By 
Benjamin Franklin. With Notes. Houghton, Mif- 
fln & Co. Boston: 4 Park Street; New York: 11 
East Seventeenth Sureet. The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge. 88 pp. 15 cents. 


At the present day a volume of Poor Richarw’s Al- 
manac, free from a full edition of Franklin’s writings, 1s 
a rare thing, and this reprint, therefore, as one of the 
Riverside Literature Series, will renew the lease of life 
of a work which once had an enormous circulation. 
Some of the trite sayings and precepts of the author 
were especially oe to the day when the Almanac 
was first published, but the cheerful wisdom which un- 
derlies these sayings, which stand alone of their kind, 
will be as ye and useful now astben. In the 
arrangement of this edition the Almanac comes first, 
followed by a collection of letters, remarks, dialogues, 
and advice. Some of the short stories with which 
Franklin liked to press home his political or social argu- 
ments, are also found in this collection. This is one of 
the many useful and valuable books published in this 
series, which is issued monthly, and is of special use for 
families or schools. 


THE STORY OF THE Moors IN Spain. B Stanley Lane- 
Poole, B. A., M.R.A.S. With the Ilaboration of 
Arthur Gilman, M.A. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 


This is one of the story of the Nations Series. It is 
devoted to the most salient points in that particular 
eight centuries of Mohammedan rule when pain was 
in her glory—foremost in all the arts of civilization and 
the prestige of conquest. The author, while not 
neglecting heroic characters and those legends which 
appeal most vividly to the imagination of the reader, 
has given a clear picture of the struggle between races 
and creeds which formed the leading cause of political 
movement in medizval Spain. 

The scholarly author has availed himself of the mos: 
reliable sources of informatiod; and in a clear and 
direct style has told a story that will interest all read- 
ers, both young or old. 

The publishing of the book is in the usual fine style of 
the series and the illustrations are many and attractive 
both from an illustrative and pictorial point of view. 


BECKONINGS. For Every Day. A Calendar of Thought. 
Arranged by Lucy Larcom. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge. 225 pp. $1.25. 

_ Although this little volume is not entirely unlike in 

idea others of the kind frequently published, yet it has 

a peculiar charm, and character of its own. Its plan 

oe in the author’s mind, from a desire to share 

with others, thoughts, that to herself had been uplift- 
ing, and productive of an enlargement of the sense of 
duty with joy, in everyday life. The passages of which 
the book is composed, many of them familiar, are the 
most awakening and inspiring words of the great and 
good of all ages, so that the poet, philosopher, and 

Christian thinker can find, and give expression to satify 

daily thoughts. The selections are serious, ethical, de- 

cidedly religious, highly refined, clear and vigorous, 

Miss Larcom has connected these groups of thought by 

a charming thread of her own from month to month. 

As a whole, the book will be found to be an inspiring 

and useful daily companion. 


DEMOCRACY, AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By James Russell 
Lowell. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
re _ The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 245 pp. 


No American with any pretension to literary culture 
and taste will be satisfied chine reading and ponder- 
ing these very thoughtful and profound essays of 
Mr. Lowell. ‘I'hey are nine in number, and consist of 
recent addresses delivered before societies on inaugural 
or memorial occasions at which he was invited to offici- 
ate. The subjects need to be named only to show the 
literary feasts they furnish. They are: ‘‘ Democracy,” 
Gartield, Stanley (Vean), Fielding, Coleridge, Books and 
Libraries, Wordsworth, Don Quixote, and darvard Uni- 
versity. Tne admirable address, ons,‘ Vemocracy” is 
without doubt one of the most thoughtful and vveewas 
statements ever made of the principles of republican 


government, The other addresses, made in 


and America, are marked by Mr. Lowell’s usual felicity 
a In appearance the book is worthy of the 
author. 


Curious CoBWEBs !—Woven from Many Queer Quibbles 
for Curious People, and unwound by Ye edagoge. No. 
and No. 2. Chicago: A. Flanagan, Publisher. eh 20 
cents. 

The design of these little books, is to promote an indepen- 
dence of thought and expression, by giving an answer, 
without premeditation, to the questions, which, according 
to the plan of the author, should be asked at the close of a 
school day. The pupils are to answer if poesible, and if 
not, the question is to be taken home for study or help. 
There can be no doubt that if a pupil can give an intelli- 
gent answer to the pees 500 questions contained in these 
two small books, he will be pretty well informed on as 
many points. Answers in full, and given in an instructive 
manner, are found in the books. In connection with the 
ge and answers, a good opportunity is often given to 
the teacher to enforce a lesson which will be of life-long 
value to the pupil. 


QUEER QUESTIONS AND READY REPLIES. By 8S. Grant 

Pe hant. Boston: New England Publishing Company. 

pp. 

The design of this little work, is to offer in a convenient 
form, much that is quaint and curious, as well as instruc- 
tive and interesting. It consists of a collection of four 
hundred questions and answers in rns geography, biog- 
raphy, mythology, philosophy, natural history, philology, 
etc., ete.; and will be found to be of great value in correct- 
ing some popular fallacies, promoting accurate scholarship, 
while it explains many expressions which occur in daily 
conversation. In the preparation of the book, the author 
has bestowed omy paios and much time in the selection of 
the matter and its verification. The information covered 
by the questions and answers is not generally known, even 
by educated persons, and much of it has never before been 

ublished in a form accessible to the mass of readers. The 
k is neatly bound iu blue with gilt lettering. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE SOLDIER IN THE ARMY OF THE 
Potomac. By Frank Wilkeson. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 
246 pp. $1.00 
As a rule, any history of the civil war, or its reminis- 

cences, is found to be written by commanders, instead of 

privates, and a book of recollection by one who occupied a 

place among the private soldiers, will, fromits very nature, 

be somewhat of asurprise. This volume, by Mr. Wilkeson, 
is a faithful record of his experiences, dangers, aspirations 
and fears. He tells how the soldiers lived, and fought, and 
what they talked about at night under the opensky. His 
great desire to enlist and take up arms for his country, is 
shown in the fact of his running away at sixteen years of 
age, from his father’s farm in the Hudson River Valley. 

; hat he a fighuiny as he —— od 
of danger in marc an ling, mus read to be ap- 
preciated. Itisa book full of thrilling interest. 


LITTLE Miss WEEZY. By Penn Shirley. 
Shepard, Publishers. New York: 
ham. 141 pp. 

The author of this bright and charming story under- 
stands child-life to perfection, and it is not often thata 
book more full of real, true laughter and fun can be found. 
It is eminently a child’s book, but can be read by fathers 
and mothers with equal interest, and a good many lessons 
of patience and wisdom are taught in its pages. Little 
Louisa Rowe, or Weezy Wozy, as she called herself at two 
years of age, 1s the main figure of the group of characters, 
and the lively little story is carried over three more years 
of her baby life. It is a book to delight the little ones any 
time, and make a rainy day a happy one for them. 


TH StTorRY OF THE Rocks. The Waters Above the Firma- 
ment, or The Earth’s Annular System. By Isaac N. 
Vail. Cleveland, Ohio: Published by Clark & Zangerle. 
8375 pp. Sold by the Author. $2.00. 

The author of this book acknowledges that he has but 
little to say as to the motive that led him to present it to 
the public. His advance thought is, that mental regenera- 
tion is the first requisition of the annular theory; and em- 
phasizes the fact, that no one can enter a new field of 
thought with success, while environed with the elements 
of an old one. In briet, some of the claims set forth by 
Prof. Vail are as follows: The earth, from the earliest time 
to the close of the Noachin deluge, was surrounded by 
rings of aqueous vapors, commingled with much of the 
solid matter now composing its crust; that the coal and 
many other formations of the entire earth fell to its surface 
from these rings. The author also advances the theory 
that there was a downfall of these rings of aqueous vapor, 
chiefly in the polar regions, in the form of snow, 
causing all the glacial periods in geologic times. 
These are some of the thoughts in this volume. It 
is called a book of new and startling discoveries, and well 
worth a careful perusal. 


Boston: Lee 
harles T. Dilling- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Mr. T. 8. PERRY will contribute to the February Scribner’s a 
short paper on “ Russian Novels,’’ a subject of unusual interest at 
the present time. 

Emerson’s Royal Singer. By L. O. Emerson. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson & Uo. cents. 


How? Or Spare Hours Made Profitable for Boys and Girls. 
By Keunedy Holbrook. New York: Worthington Co. 


Uncle Sam’s Medal of Honor. Collected and Edited by Theo. 
F. Rodenbough, Brevet Brigadier-General, U.S.A. New York: 


Putnam’s Sons, . 


The Story of the Moors in 8 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


A Signal Success. The Work and Travels of Mrs. Martha J. 
Coston, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. 


Talks With Socrates About Life. Translations from tbe 
Gorgias qa the Kepublic of Plato. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
ns. " 


Keminiscenses and Opinions. 1813-1885. By Sir Francis H. 
Doyle. New York: D. Appleton & Uo. $3. 

Homespun Yarns. Ry Mis. A, D. T. Whitney. Boston: Hough 
ton, Miffim, & Co. 931.00. 


Democracy and Other Addresses. , 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1 25. 


n. By Stanley Lane Poole, B. A. 
ms. $1.50, 


‘James Russell Lowell. 





land Murray. 


Some Essays of Elia. By Charies Lamb. Illustrations by C. O. 
aan ww by K. Paterson. New York: D, Appleton 


The Earth's Annular System. Isaac N. Vail. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Clark & Zangerie. By 


Tchitchikoff’s Journeys, or Dead Souls. By Nikolai Vasilie- 
vitch . Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 2 Vols. $2.50 per set. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Manual of the Public Schools of Indianapolis, Ind. 1886-'87, 
L. H. Jones, Superintendent of Schools. 


Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Convention of the Alabama 
Educational Association, Aumston, Ala., July 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
1886. Hon. Solomon Paimer, President. 


Tbirty-third Annual Report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of New York, 1887. Hon. A. 8, Draper, 
Superintendent. 


Report of the Su 
vanlia, 1885-"86, 


Thirty-second Annual Report of the Board of Controllers and 
Thirteenth Annual Report of tne Su intendent of schools of 
Allegheney City, Pa., 1885-"86. Jobn Morrow, Superintendent. 


Biennial Report of the yey | of the Newark Public 
Schoois, together with the eatory Exercises of the Newark 
High School. and a complere Catalogue of the Alumni, 1885-86, 
J. C. Hartzler, Superintendent. 


Twelfth Annual Cataloque of the Southern Illinois Normal 
Guteessy. Carbondale, Ili., 1885-"86. Hon, Thos. 8. Ridgway, 
ent. 


Proceedings of the Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the New 
York State Association of Schoot Commission-rs and Superin- 
tendents, Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 20, 21, and 22, 1886. Com. E. ©, 
Delano, President. 


Fourteenth Annual Report of Public Schools of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 1885-86. J. N. Mitchell, Superintendent. 


Regulations and Course of Study of Public Schools, Yates 
Centre, Kans., 1887, E. L. Cowdrick, Superintendent. 


Report o! the Superintendent of the Indian Schools, 1886. 
Hora. John B. Kiley, Superintendent. 


Proceedings of Teachers’ Institute of Cambria Co., Oct. 11-15, 
1886. Lewis Strayer, Superintendent. 


Report of the Public Schools of Cleveland, Ohio, 1885-’86. B. A. 
Hinsdale, Superintendent. 


Fourth Biennial Report of Public Schools of Minnesota, 1884- 
85, 1885-’86. Hon. D. L. Kiehle, State Superintendent. 


rintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsy!- 
on. E. E Higbee, State Superintendent. 





LITERARY AND GENERAL ITEMS. 





The second number of Scribner’s Magazine will find a ready 
welcome from that wide circle of readers attracted to its pages 
by the high promise of the initial number. Great and surprising 
as that was, the present one even excels it several points; giving 
plain evidence of that enterprising spirit for wbich the Scribners 
are so well known—not contented with what is merely good, but 
aiming for the better and better with each succeeding step. 

The opening paper by John C. Ropes, on “The Likeness of 
Julius Ceesar,” is a keenly interesting study both of portraiture 


& | and character; J. 8. of Dale begins an absorbing serial, “The 


Residuary Legatee ;” ‘* The Reminisvevees of the Siege and Com- 
mune of Paris” grow more and more thrilling under Mr. Wash- 
burue’s pen, and the same may be said of Mr. Bunner’s “ Story of 
a New York House.” Among the shorter contributions of especial 
value, are James Russell Soley’s suggestions regarding ‘Our 
Naval Policy ;” a spirited short story, “ Half a Curse,” by Octave 
Thanet, and Brander Mathews’ delightful sketch of M. Coquelin, 
the great French comedian. 

These are only a few of the many good things which endow 
the new magazine with a spirit of what has been termed actuality 
and an unquestionably high and increasing literary value. 


Pror. JAMES HALL, New York state geologist, has received the 
degree of LL.D. from Harvard university. 


The judges of the Philadelphia Common Pleas Courts recently 


education. Sbe belongs to the Society of Friends and bas been 
actively engaged in promoting educational interests for some 
time. 

Columbia C: liege in this city will celebrate on April 13, 1887, 
the hundredtb anniversary of the confirmation by the legislature 
of this state of its royal charter granted in 1754. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR, during his sophomore year at Union 
College, was compelied to teach a village school for the slender 
remuneration of $15 a month. 

During the past year M. Pasteur has treated 2,490 persons who 
bave been bitten by animals, and out of this number only ten 
have died. 

French soldiers, by a recent decree of General Boulanger, are 
now required to rest from duty on the Sabbath. 

Miss CLARA BARTON has made an appeal in behalf of the fund 
for rebuilding the * Confederate Home” at Charleston, 8. C. The 
institution isan asylum for needy mothers, widows, and young 
daugnters of Confederate soldiers, and was wrecked by the recent 
earthquakes. 

The number of a‘thesive postage stamps issued during the last 
fiscal year was over 1,632,000,000, valued at$33,000,000, costing tu 
manufacture less than seven cents a thousand, against twenty- 
seven cents twenty years ago. 

The yearly expenditures of New York City are $48,942,178, and 
the per capita tax is $46.65. London, which has more than three 
times the population, expends yearly $35,300,000, and its per 
capita tax is $7.40. 

More than fifty colored men hold clerkships in the departments 
at Washington at salaries ringing from $1,000 to $1,600 per 
anpum. 

A ring is on band for marriages at Castle Garden, New York. 
that has already been used at 350 marriage ceremonies. 

During the month of December in New Yorx City there was re- 
ported 2,000 cases of measles and 225 deaths from that disease. 

The Emperor of China’s new throne at Shanghai is to bave its 
foundation and pedestal made of goid bricks, and the,sub-prefect 
ot Soochow bas sent to Pekin 3,000 pieces of solid gold bricks, of 
the,ordinary sbupe of clay bricks, for this pu: pose. 


Scrofula sores, swellings in the, neck and all impurities, are 





cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


appointed Miss Hannah P. Halliwell a member of the board of | 
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The Second (February) Number Now Ready. 


Scribner's Magazine. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER. $3.00 A YEAR. 


ALES OF JANUARY NUMBER 140,000 COPIES. 
OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 125,000 COPIES. 
JULIUS CAHSAR AS PONTIFEX MAXIMUS. Frontispiece. Fromthe Bust in the Museo 
ae a a in the Vatican. Engraved by W. B. Cosson, aftera photograph from the 
THE rigin it NESSES OF JULIUS CHSAR. With illustrations from the author’s collection. 


Joun C. ROPEs. 
THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE ; OR, THE PosTHUMOUS JEST OF THE LATE JOHN 
AUSTIN. Part First.—THE WILL. 'J.8. or D 


IVORY AND GOLD. RLES Henry Lup 
DEMINISC NCES OF THE SIEGE AND COMMUNE OF PARIS. Second Paper.—THE 


SIEGE. With illustrations from portraits aud documents in Mr. Washburne’s possession. E. B. 
WASHBURN Toye » France. 


SETH’S BROT E.—Cha ters VI. wd Banctp FREDERIC. 
THE LAST FURROW. tae 

ERNEUR MORRIS. 

-—Second ( 


FIRST EDITION 
contains 


In Ma 
GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF. “GOUV! 


SOCIAL LIFE AND 
CHARACTERS IN THE PARIS OF THE REVOLUTION ) Paper. ANNIE 
CarY MORRIS. 


THE ding A = we A gy is -—II. Illustrated by A. B. Frost, F. HOPKINSON 
Su. WARDS. 
OUR NAVAL POLICY.—A LESSON FROM 1861. James RussEeLi SoLey, U. 8. Navy. 
THE DUCHARMES OF THE BASKATONGE,. A .—DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 
Aries uae. Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 
LIN. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Muss! N BNOVELS. THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 


From The Christian Union. From The London Times. 


“SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE fills a distinct place of |, “ SCRIBNER’s MaGazine is good. The o a1 
itsown; it is literary in tone in the est and | ing article is of especial interest. The 

best sense; it is high in its standard and ad- | Stories are readable, and the serial story, a Saar 
mirable in its execution: it is notably even in its | Of New England from life, contains a [verbal] 
excellence. It shoul d be added that there is picture grim and powerful enough to ulate 
ample evidence that the coming ts ues are to | One’s expectations for the future. 

increase rather than diminish in merit. From “ Pn: 


“SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE shows that its pub- 
tess have by no means forgotte r rare 
kill and nag taste in seechantcal get up 
The initial 


ond literary value. numner contains 
its own brilliant — An yaaa a@ great variety of vaiuable work and we 


heartily welcome the new comer. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Subscribe from the First (January) Number. 
*,*Remittance should be sent by post money order or registered letter to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


WORCESTER'S|), APPLETON & C0 


UNABRIDGED QUARTO 
HAVE JUST | eracnmapcaaae 


DICTIONARY. 
~<oe The Geographical and 


Geological Distribution 
of Animals, 


By ANGELO HEILPRIN, Professor of Inver- 
tebrate Paleontology at the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadel phia, etc. 
Vol. 57 of The International Scienti 


From The Philadelphia ae 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE easily and 
steps into the very front rank of mon 
om. § and brings 

ng.” 








Series. 1 vol. 12mo, 435 pages. Price, 

$2.00. 

“In the prenasation < of the , Seowtn pages the 
author has had two objects in at of pre- 
senting to bis readers such of X ere significant 
facts connected with the past ons present distri- 
bution of antes) life as might lead to a proper 
Wereqnees of existing faunas; 
and, ae. that of se wang) apa ed 





With, or.without Denison’s Patent Index. 
EDITION OF 1887. 
ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF 


ANew Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary | a work of general reference, w 


y and weology of 
] anima) forms could be sought ater and readily 
found.”—From the ro 


Creation or Evolution? 


A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY. By 
GEORGE TICKNOR CuRTIS. One vol., 
12mo, 564 pages. cloth. Price, $2.00. 

Sintec with wood-cuts and fall-page plates.) “The result of my study of the hypothesis of 

THE NEW EDITION OF evolution is that it is an ingenious but delusive 


mode of accounting for the existence of either the 
WORCESTER’S a Lod or the mind of man and that it custevee a 
Contains thousands of Words not nd of reaso’ which no person of soun 
— in any other Dictionary. ment would apply to anything that might dns, 
pens et welfare, bis happiness, his estate te, or his om 
The National Standard of American Literature. | duct in the practical] affairs of life.”—From t 
Every edition of Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, | Preface. 
Irving, Whittier, and other ia. ——- 
authors, follow Worcester. 


ina eencoe ; eeceaunore | The Poison Problem; 


mes and 
Country and of "National Departments at Or, THE CAUSE AND CURE OF IN- 
manne over Wendell Holmes says: TEMPERANCE. By Fetrx L. Oswatp, 
“Worcester’s Dictionary has constantly lainon| M.D., author of “ Physical Education,” 
*« Household Remedies,” etc. 12mo, 


my table for daily use, and Webster's sSagpens on 
cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


my shelves for occasional cv’ 
all booksellers; or any work will be 
nt Tagg by mail, 


For sale by all lers, or will be sent, carriage 
1, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. NY. Publishers, of price postpaid, on receipt 


all booksellers, 
free, on receipt of price by 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia., /1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New Fore. 


ot nearly 12,000 personages, and 


A New Pronouncing Gazeteer of the World, 
noting and locating over 20,000 places. 
Containing also 
Over 12.500 New Words, 
recently added, together with 
ATable of of 5000 We Words in General Use 
Synonymes. 





"4 pid, on receipt of price, by the Publishe: 


aa: '|SCHOOL AND 
Houghton, Mittin & (0.8 LIBRARY AIDS. 


The Emancipation of Massachusetts THE AT LEY, SELF-INDEXING 


LETTER FILE. Should be in every 
By k BROOKS ADAMS. | Crown 8vo, $1.50. , library and office. 

Brooks Ad inced 

ian areola Adaage, is convinced wes corain | rig PILLSBURY CABINET FOR 


setts have been hitherto very inadequately sta~] MICROSCOPE SLIDES. The best 
tod. In this book be attempts to point out these, | and cheapest device for safely and con- 


and to show the steps by which Massachusetts 
was emancipated from the eccie -iastical and po- veniently preserving Microscope Slides. 
THE ATHENZUM NEWSPAPER 
challenges careful study. 
The Golden Justice. 
“The Best.” 
mi, 3S unguestionab! the mV llc opsearing |, 4 g00d PAMPHLET CASE has long 
cidents, its fine discrimination of character, and eT, 
its excellent narrative style. Catalogues of Kindergarten materia] 
MILTON B . 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, ap gntere Mog: — 
A remarkable Poem, tive pages long. : 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
A Day. A Poem. 
Catalogue of HKducational Looks and 
Teachers’ Aids 


litical narrOwnen, bigotry, and intoleranc » which 
h. claims dominated the colony down te the Rev- 
FILE. The latest, most novel, and 
most convenient paper file ever invented, 
A Novel. By WiLL1aAmM Henry BisHop, 
author of ‘The House of a Merchant 
serially in the Atlantic Monthly it Miracted been looked fur. We have it. Send for 
marked attention 1 by its plot .whicb has been pro- | full description and prices. 
ean and. Primary School aids. Also instruc- 
tive social amusements, sent to any 
teacher on application. Say which you 
M. O. W. OLIPHANT 
ae! WANT BOOKS 
Send to us for Catalcgues. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Paul Patojff. iU11., IV. 
Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
Home Entertainments. 





olution. His book is vigorously written and 
A NEW PAMPHLET CASE, 

Prince,” ‘‘ Detmold,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

nounced worth Hawthorne), its dramatic in- 
want. 
Now ready, contains following articles: 
The Second Son, V.-VIILI. 
We furnish Gratis on application: 
JOHN FISKE, 


The Federal Convention, 
SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER, 
A Glance Backward, 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 
A Bird of Affairs. 
HARRIET WATERS PRESTON. 


Catalogues of Plays for Amateur-, 
also Standard and Minor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames’ 


Two Serious Books, and French’s, 
LAWRENCE SAXE, 
A Striking Two-Part Story Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside 


The Lady from Maine. I. and klin Square. 
Other Essays, Poems, Contributor's Club, etc. | Catalogue of Standard Works. 
$4.00 a year; (35 cents @ number. 


Any book t 
a a Sent dy matt, ny book sent by mail, postage paid, 


*,* For sale on receipt of price, 


Address 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


SECOND ANNUAL EDITION. 


The Essentials of Geography, 


FOR SCHOOL YEAR 18S6—7 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 


1 E. SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 





fe/Kastern and Western Hemispheres, Complete. 





WITH PERFORATED MAPS FOR SLATE DRAWING. 
BY G. C. FISHER, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, AT WEYMOUTH, MASs, 


This is one of the best aids to the teachin 
published. It is designed not onl 
teacher, but as a concise text-book to be placed in the hands of 
the pupil. It contains all, the political and descriptive geogra- 
phy a pupil should be required to commit to memo It isa 
condensation of the large geographies, any one of which may be 
used in connection with it. This book is in octavo form, bound 
in substantial cloth, with eleven perforated maps in portfolio, 


PRICE, 60 CENTS. Sent to an 
Officers, and the trade promptly supplied, 


of Geography ever 
as an outline of work for the 


address, postpaid. Teachers, Schoo 
For instruction rates, address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, 





No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 

“We do ennian oe epee ot seven or years merely ing together so much maserahie Latin 
and Greek as might be learned acm a, ak 7 giitully in =e ."'—MILTO 

irgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sali: omer’s Iliad, “Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to 

Clark’s Practical and yee iad to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 

and to all other systems. to Teachers, 61,10. 

Sargent’s Standard Frost's American . Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Eietories, Ma nesca’s French 





2" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








ITS mj ‘liberal. Write us 


and we will send circularsand terms. Sample book, 


postpaid, YET 50, 





for wre to take an agency ‘for the new “ National Question Book,” which is n now ‘just 
Exclusive county all peti given to reliable and experienced men. 


Terms 
iculars and state territory wanted, experience, etc,, 


Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place. New York. 
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Everywhere Successful! 
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HOGRAP 


THE 
Leading « Progressive o Standard Series. 


IN GENERAL OR PARTIAL USE 


IN EVERY STATE OF THE UNION. 


APPROVED AS OFTEN AS EXAMINED. 


Scholars are delighted with them. 
Best Teachers prefer them. 


Scientific : Methodical : 











Interesting 


Parents become interested in them. 
School Boards adopt them. 


: Instructive : Valuable. 








SEND FOR THEM. IF NOT LIKED THEY MAY BE RETURNED AND YOUR MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 


Remitted to us will heme Hs return mail a set of Maury’s New 
Geographies. Two Book ies, viz. : ‘‘ Elementary” and ‘‘ Revised 
Manual.” This offer is made to teachers for yey 4 of what is 
confessedly the most widely popular series of School Geographies 
now extant. 


$1.50 


Maury’s Revised Physical Geography, 


For students in Natural Sciences. A book of ualed interest and popularity. To be 
found in Libraries and best Schools in every section of the country. Taiedinene, $1.20. 


Cilderslieeve’s Latin. 


The clearness and originality of this series makes Latin a refreshing study. Prof. 
Gildersleeve’s works are not only highly esteemed im the best: schools of 
America, but they have been warmly commended + he most ished scholars 
of England and Germany, No student can fail of finding what will repay him for an 
examination of these books. New Latin Primer, 75 cents; Latin Grammar, $1.00; 
Reader, 90 cents ; Exercise Book, 90 cents. 


Clarendon Dictionary. 


A great favorite. Gives words in current use. Pronunciation made easy by phon- 
etic re-spelling. Contains words of recent introduction. Handy ; easy to consult ; 
and of highest authority. Specimens, 45 cents. 








Easy Algebra. 


This is a little work by Prof. C. S. VENABLE, of the University of Virginia. It is the 
most popular and useful primary mathematical work issued for a long time. Teachers 
commend it for being what they want, and all they want of algebra in a majority of 
schools. Specimens, 60 cents. 


Other Popular Text-Books. 


Holmes’ Readers. Johnston & Browne's English Lit- 
Venable’s Arithmeties. 
Holmes’ New U. 8S. History. 
Carter's General History. 


Perrin’s Cewsar’s Civil War. 
De Vere’s French Books. 


Maury’s Wall Maps. 


Beautiful, useful, and substantial helps that should be in every school. The set 
consists of eight maps from 26x 84 to 80 x 48 im size, and very convenient. Nothing 
better in their line. Furnished at the low price of $10:0@a set. 





Send name for Circulars and Price Lists. Special terms for Int®rodtction. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray St., N. Y. 
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CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
ee Exhibitions, and Other Purposes. 


weir‘end ectgten. “ Without e tion this is the 
Young F best book of the iba. "— Register, Sprinwticlg Titinois, 


pages, handsome cover.. 
contains Concert Recitations, Holiday Pieces, 




















ittle Peopis 


hn Sapemase aueesaee. soul stirring Patriotic 
Drations, eto. 100 pages attrac! ait won Boards, 25c, Paper, 15c. 

nts By E. C.and L. J. Rook. Absolutely new 

ont original, Contains: Motion ys Cha- 

ouf nto! tations, Motion Pieces Drilis, ete. Hand- 
comely bound. . Boards, 40c. Paper, 25c. 


For Reading and Recitation. 


oan Adapted for use in public and 
riva’ 


hoice me “It is a very fine selection of articles feos our best 
gutbors. e would ly recommend its perusal as a sure cure for the blues.”— 
hristian Advocate, San Francisco, Cal. Appropriately engraved cover. 

Cloth, 50c, Paper, 


ist’s Apnual, No_14, ,, 2,2 Som ts, gure 
jous 


e year. Uniform in 
numbers always on hand. pages 
Cloth, Paper, 


The Elocuti 


style aD size 


30c. 
Entirely new and original, ‘‘ We have read much 
Shoemaker’ su eS. of this book and know of nothing —e *: so well suited 
9 school an *—Christian Statesman, Milwaukee, Wis. 250 pages, 
Cloth. $1.00, Paper, 60c. 


How to vii a Public Speaker. 2%, "ism Pitenger., Mate work 
perseverance may become anereeed hana effec _ — waa. 2mo. Handsomely 
pgraved cover. . Boards, 50c. Paper, 30c. 


By Ernest Le e, of the Academic Francaise. 
Reading as a Fine Art rasa fro the at eion of Abby” Langs 
ith, 50c. 
Pet should get our eadlibs a a of books ain stems also announcement of 
30-day 
The above books are sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will be mailed upon receipt 


ot price 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1127 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
SMIPrEns 


Brief Compend of U. 8. History 


It should be in the hands o rsui this study, and 
may accompany any STANDARD FshorY. oe - 


@ TEACHERS will find it a great connasaiuen of time and labor. 











Price, 25 cents. Usual discount for handling. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin St., Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


STON K’sS 


History of England. 


By A. P. Stonz, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, 
Mass., fully illustrated with maps, ete. 


Carefully prepared, Impartial, 
Concise, Interesting. 


The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 


Adopted in a large number of leading cities.. Copy sent for examination on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 
B. F. BROWN & Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Award and Only Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ing, etc., at Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Satin French 
Polish Dressing 

































_ Beware of wenene ye 
ou 
Imitations. a on mvery Dottie. 
hest Award 
Hig ow Orleans Exposition Against All 
0 NSU 
Ba aes Serie: EEX) SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
APITAL, 
ieerve Premivmn Fand,” be ttt PHILADELPHIA, 
sere for Unpaid Loses and ‘Claims, ‘Sra ass 2 
Case + phy 0s| THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
fn baa, BY OF ASSETS 5045,705 00 | Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
iat un locks arket value), eo & Dale Aa eee 
tag, ‘Bonds. (parker value), "san b00 00 bining Mental and areretent 
Interest due om 7 i cee Brooks's Higher Arishmetie. 
Premiums © Broo!) 9, ormal 
Weal Ratate, nected ; | Brooks's Geo aad x . 
1B. Graewg. oe te aud Above. 
Uj Bentw.t avtsees, Boa wen 's Nor. Union Indust. 
Now York, January 19th 1866 Lyte’s Boo... coping and Blanks. 





Siazteen Different De er imeonke. 


Prof. W. H. 
University 


1. Pedagogics. (Two Weeks.) 
Pa Instructor in Pedagog, 
of Mic n. 

2. Psychology in Its Application to Teach- 
ing. (Three Weeks.) Thos. M. Balliet, Super- 
intendent, Reading, Penn. 

3. Methods in Larganee. (Three Weeks.) 
Robert C. Metcalf, Supervisor Public Schools, 
Boston. Dr. Eugene Bouton, Principal New 
Paltz Normal, N. Y. 

4. Methods in Elocution and Oratory. 

Weeks.) Prof. L. A. Butterfield, F iy Be, 
(London), Instructor Dartmouth College and 
Monroe College of Oratory, Bost«1 

5. Model School. (Two Wecks) Miss Mary A. 
Spear, Norma] School, Cook County. ni. 

6. Methods in Natural Histo ry. (One Week.) 
| tad J. M. Arms, Teacher in Natural History, 


7. Methods in Geography. (Three Wevks.) | 
Chas. F. King, Lewis School, Boston. Alex. 
E. e. (formerly) Cook County Normal, Thi, 


Mise ary A 
County, Ml. 
6 in School Management. (One 


8. Meth 
Week.) Prof. W. H. Payne, eis 
Pedagogy, University of Micai 

9. Methods in Arithmetic. (T ase Weeks.) 
Recreation, pleasure and study. 

toall. Good board, $6 to $8 per week. 

in any other school. Sen 


educed 


WALTER 8. PARKER, Manege. | Readin 


Boston 
. Spear, Normal School, Cook | 16. iiecsiionesva Course. 


for full descriptive cireular of twenty-eight pages. 
rates given. For information on all puints, address 


fands, hess 


oston High 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS. 


Annual Session at 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., 1887. 
THREE WEEKS, FROM JULY 18 TO AUGUST 5. 

Instruction Given by a Faculty of 

wenty Prominent Educators. 

DEPARTMENTS AND EACULTY. 


Thomas M. Balliet, Superintendent, Reading , 


Penn. 
10. Methods in (One Week.) H. 
wre Sha plor, Supervisor of Penmanship, Port- 


d, 
11. Methods in Bistory. 












oO Weeks.) Wal- 
Parker, Bore apeke Boston. 
12. \ ree wen -) soaeaez 
agenen, Priuaipa. 
Peewen reset, at West Street, 
or 
18. in rawing. Drawing as an 


Aad. (Three Weeks.' Walter 8. Perry, Su- 

r of Drawing, Worcester, Mass., Pres- 

mt Department of Att, National Educa- 
14. Association. 

ethods in Physiology, Hygiene, and 

Scientific Temperance Instruction, (Two 

Weeks.) Eawin F. Kimball, Chauncey Hall 


School; Boston 
15. Methods in : Diustrative Drawing. 
Week.) 


(One 
Miss E. J. Melcher, Comins School, 


Dr. Larkin Dun- 
ton, Prof. Thos. M. Balliet, rue A. E. Win- 
ship, Robt U. Metcalf, Dr. C. Wesley Emer- 
son, Prof. L. A. Buttertield, Dr. m. A. 
Mowry, Jas. M. Sawin, Albert E. Maltby, and 
several others. 


Over 175 different lectures. Certificates of memb. rship given 


railroad rates promised [Tuition chea 


Favora 


than 
ie club 


or CHAS. F. KING, President, 








Price Lists on application. - - - 
NEIL GILMOUR, Sec’y and Treas. ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 
36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Correspondence solicited. 





NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY 


For Momentens Instruction in Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, 


“a VaEHO ‘a’ Te vVaA'IVvA 





ACCURATE, ATTRACTIVE 











Three charts 25x38 inc! 
mounted, for $3.00 net to schoo! 
Send for full information to 


WILTON BRADLEY CO.,, 


Springfield, Mase. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


weer wae. Lee hy Models, 


Foemets 7 ato wh athe on wy Educa- 
tion. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC'S DRAWING MODELS, 
CH SPECIAL ATTENTION 


These WODELS nave i ay my iy designed ¢ ‘or the 
tar tehog my F y aod 1 Gram: 
consis cS, oth 80 


series, are made de with 


Sle ‘prices. ‘They have 
cities of the countzy, and 


=e ar absolute Rita Dovey. Pye especial 
ie cumee ° and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL ©O. 
7 Park Street, Boston, 


78 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


in colors, weil 
boards. 








- -~~i bo tevor i ——_ 


perreela Se 








REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


HE TYPEWRITER has become a ne- 
cessity in business and professional 
offices, and the demand for it is so great 
that the schools are teaching typewriting 
as an essential branch of a practical edu- 
cation. 

Charles Reade in his work on ‘ The 
Coming Man,” says, ‘‘ A stenographer who 
can typewrite his notes, would be safer 
from poverty than a great Greek scholar,” 

For full particulars, address 


WYCKOFF. SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


339 Broadway, New York. 


“How to Grade and Teacha 
Country School,” is a Book that should be 
in the hand of every progressive Teacher. Fill 
bo following and send it to TRAINER & PATTER- 

, Decatur, Il. Gentlemen: Send me one copy 
How to Grade, etc.,”’ on five days examination ; 
at the end of that time I will either remit you 
$1.50 for it, or return it to you in good order. 

‘one 


: State, 


A PROFESSOR 


with twelve enw ——- College 
emy, 


wishes a position in ‘eu for the Greek—An- 
cient and Modern. Satisfactory References 











given. The South preferred for health of wife. 
Address, *‘ PROFESSOR,” 
Earlville, 
Lock Box, 28, Illinois. 
For Red School-Book Bills. 
Our new 50- Price-list of Te xt-books ons = 
Publishers. ew School Books lower than 


lishers’ wholenaie’ list prices. Second-hand Sc 4 
Books in portion. Over 2,000 different titles 
i ing rol at pubiietoars). with classified in- 

showing q the different authors in the 
various branches of study. Mailed free on receipt 
of Sets, ARTHUR Hixps, Cooper Institute, N. 


Oviing sostee >” LITERATURE. STUDY 
Lomell. 10C.; ittier, 10c.; 
English ‘tion, to. Unity ae, tling how to Bees 


circles, toc, pamphiet mailed ipt of price 
SENT y one a 
pp ee ea 
. "as Dearborn Stree 





ARLES H. 








i at gt ts a 


A SPIE ot Ci 
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FRgror. [Bjonemus oN 


Tomwet Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a fectl; 
soap may be made. I, therefore, Sorte’ eae 


mend to ladies and to the communi general 
the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle toilet 
soap over any adulterated article,” 








Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE sTOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MONLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


ls eqnal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

Selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49 cts. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 


AND 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders. 


R. H. MACY & 00./ 





ELEGANT SHAPE, 






Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


ing dealers. 
Price by mail $1.30. 

FOY, HARMON & 

CHADWICK, New Haven. Conn. 





EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Some text-books have so persistently 
won their way into the good graces of 
educators, that the mere mention of the 
publishers’ name goes a long way in favor 


of any book they may issue. Such is the 
case with the ks of Messrs. Thomas 
Nelson & Son, 42 Bleecker Street, New 
York, and thousands of teachers are 
leasantly familiar with their ‘‘ World at 
ome Readers: a new series of ph- 
ical readers in six numbers, with beautiful 
maps and diagrams,from simple lessons on 
the plan of the school and the playground, 
use of a map, through others on the size 
and shape of the world, geographical 
pa ee pe | ay hills -_ veer 
physical and political geogra of Eng- 
land and Wales, the British tslands, Brit- 
ish North America, and Australia, witha 
knowledge of their productions, to the 
more advanced study of the physical and 
political geography of Europe, latitude 
and longitude—all these are abundantly 
and appro —— illustrated—the geog- 
raphy of the world generally, and especi- 
y of the British Colonies and dependen- 
cies, and interchange of productions. 





* Live while you live, the epicure would say. 

And seize the pleasures of each passing day.” 

Perhaps Willie Cowper would turn over 
in his grave at that last line; I am not 
quite certain as toitsaccuracy ; but there 
can not be any possible mistake in the 
sentiment which admonishes us to make 
our existence a living vital affair. Who 
cares simply to be without that power, 
and strength, and force, which makes 
being a pleasure? It is said that the 
Emperor Dom Pedro of Brazil, Bismarck, 
Gladstone, and other eminent brain-work- 
ers, cured their nervous prostration and 
now maintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by the use of Crosby’s Vitalized 
Phosphites, which is a brain and nerve 
food, and gives new life and energy to 
all who are nervoug and exhausted. It 
aids wonderfu?ly in the bodily and mental 
growth of children. Not asecret, but a 
vital phosphite. 


O woman! in you hours of ease 
Addicted to all grades o' 


f teas, 
I vertlablo tea-taserthou. 

And in such hours as this, when nerves 
and taste are sharpened to their finest dis- 
crimination, you are indeed to be pitied if 
you have not in time of peace, prepared 
for war by laying in a stock of the purest 
and best tea to be obtained; or if you have 
neglected the opportunity of securing 
some of those beautiful and valuable pre- 
miums which accompany the very highest 
grades of tea, when sold by the Great 
American Tea rage of 31 Vesey st., 
New York. Among the presents given 
away by this house, are a utiful gold 
ve f or moss rose china tea set. Hand- 
some decorated gold band moss rose din- 
ner set, gold band or moss decorated 
toilet set, white granite dinner set, beau- 


tiful parlor hangi lamp, watch, and 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
Advertising cies in the principal com- 


mercial ventres of the country are necessities of 
4 nerepa rt — less so for the 
vi public. na ness man wants 
an Sipertiieaeat in one or two hundred or a 
thousand newspa' instead of opening co: 
dence with number of publishers all 
over the country, he places the matter in the 
nds of some reliable newspaper agency and 
the business is attended to promptly, and without 
his part and at less 


the fruit of a system t 
brought to remarkable perfection, and in no in- 
stance more notable than the worlj-renowned 


swage honorable methods of Sceling. Neither 
ne nor tro 
suffer at their hands. Pay Ra they 

to do and do it so well and that there 
is no cause of complaint. The Hawk-Eye, from 
its long experience with Rowe. & Co., most 
heartily commends their agency to the adver- 


to the newspaper fraternity as every publisher 
knows by nal e: ce the envisble repu- 
m 


tation an htforward business methods of 
that fm — Burlington (lowa) Hawk-Eye. 


The attention of investors is calied tothe ad- 
va of the ae + coptey ey Com. 
ny, mmetsburg, Io an Office ai 
anu Bereet, in this city” "They have a paid-u 
capital of ,000, with a surplus of ,000, 
and are situated 


bonds running 
have the security of their paid ap On ital and 
with the de- 





tising public. It does not need to commend them | it ? 


8 ms and Queen’s Coll 
best instivution he was graduat 





Sea ae eens ant a 


SHAMEFUL ABUSE 


Heaped upon a Noted Englishman for 
His Open Honesty. 


Wm. Ep. Rosinson, M, D., L. R. C. S.L, 
M. K. Q. C. P. L, late of the Royal Navy, of 
England, has got into professional trouble 
for writing the following open letter to the 
editor of the London Family Doctor. 

“*T believe it to be the duty of every physi- 


cian to make known any means or remedy 
whereby sickness can be prevented, and it is 
for this purpose I write to give my experi- 
ence both here and abroad. I ask the publi- 
cation of the statement that ple may be 
warned before it is too late, to say to them 
that there is at hand a means by which the 
may be restored to perfect health. It is we 
known to the medical world, and indeed, to 
the laity, that a certain disease is making a 
terrible havoc ; that next to consumption it 
is the most fatal, and that when fully de- 
veloped there is nothing to be done for the 
sufferer.” 

‘* Physicians and scientists have long been 
trying to throw light upon the cause, and if 

ible, find in nature a medicine for this 

tal malady. shag Deep shown, absolutely, 
that the blood- ying organs of vital im- 
postanes, are the kidneys, and that when 
hey once fail, the poison they should take 
out of the blood is carried by the blood into 
every part of the body, developing disease.” 

“In my hospital practice in England, India 
and South America, and also while a sur- 
geon in the Navy of Great Britain, I 

ave a great deal of attention to the study of 

s of the kidneys and urinary organs. 
and found that not only was the cure o' 
chronic Bright’s Disease hopeless, but that 
kidney disease was remarkably prevalent ; 
much more so than generally known, an 
was the cause of the majority of cases of 
sickness, and further, that the medical pro- 
fession has no remedy which exerts any ab- 
solute control over these organs in disease.” 

“Some time ago when I had a case which 
resisted all regular treatment,—which is 
very limited,—complicated with the passing 
of stones from the kidneys, mach against 
my will I rmitted my patient to use 

arner’s e cure, of which I had heard 
marvelous results. In his case the result 
was simply marvelous, as the attack was a 
severe one, and development very grave, for 
an analysis showed per cent. of albumen and 
granular tube casts.” 

“The action of the medicine was singular 
and incomprehensible to me. I had never 
seen anything likeit. The patient recovered 
prompt: ne and is to-day a well and healthy 
man. ‘Chis stimulated my inquiry into the 
merits of the remedy, an r analysis I 


recovery, after having used Warner's Sate 
cure, he was so much we ree that hy 
wrote the above letter to the Family Docto, 
He regretted that the faculties found fay; 
with his action in the matter, but he 
not conscientiously retract the facts y 
written to the Family Doctor. 

“The faculties of both colleges repliej 
that unless he retracted they should cut hip 
off, which would naturally debar him frp, 
again proctteme his profession, and aly 

revent his securing another appointmey 

the Royal Navy!’ 

The illustrious doctor’s dilemma is oq. 
tainly an unpleasant one, emphasizing, gs j; 
does, both his own honesty, and the ep. 
temtible prejudice and bigotry of Engi, 
medical men. The masses, how®ver, havin 
no sympathy with their nonsense, keep « 
using the remedy he so highly recommen 
and get well, while the rich and able depey 
upon the prejudiced doctors and die ! 


MONROE'S NEW READEX 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEsrt. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT Impro 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTF ATIONS, Typy 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY Onicin 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER Boois, 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER, 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES Far 


COowPERTHWAIT & Co 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 0? iil. 
SIC Boston, Mass. 

WOR LSTGPis set BOTT FAUrEr Te 

bye ~ iogeyetcn in Vocal and Instrumente! kv 





found it to be of purely vegetable character, it 


harmless totake under all circumstances.” 
“Casting aside all professional prejudice I 
ave it a thorough 
at my patients should be restored to 
health, no matter by what medicine. I pre- 
scribed it in a at variety of cases, Acute, 
Chronic, Bright’s Disease, Co’ ition of the 
Kidneys, Catarrh of the Bladder, and in 
every instance did it speedily effect a cure.”’ 

“For this reason I deem it my duty to give 
to the world this statement re the 
value of Warner’s safe cure. make this 
statement on facts I am prepared to produce 
and substantiate. I appeal to physicians of 
large _—— who know how common and 
deceptive diseases of the kidneys are, to lay 
aside professional ae give their 
patients Warner’s safe cure, restore them to 
aye health, earn their gratitude, and thus 

true physicians.”’ 

“‘T am satisfied that more than one-half of 
the deaths which occur in England are 
caused, primarily, by im action of the 
kidneys, and the consequent retention in the 
blood o eo peeaees uric and kidney acid. 
Warner’s safe cure causes the kidneys to ex- 


rres-| pel this poison, checks the escape of albu- 


men, relieves the inflammation and prevents 
illness from impaired and impoverished 
blood. Having had more than seventeen 
years’ experience in my profession, I con- 
scientiously and emphatically state that I 
have been able to give more relief and effect 
more cures by the use of Warner’s safe cure 
than by all the other medicines ascertainable 
to the profession, the majority of which, I 
am sorry to say, are very un n in their 
action.” 

“fsn’t that a straightforward, manly 
letter ?” 

“ Indeed it is.” 

“Well, but do you know the author has 
been dreadfully persecuted for writing it ?” 
“‘ How so? at has he done to merit 


“Done? He has spoken the truth ‘ out of 
school’ and his fellow physicians, who want 
the public to think they have a a 
c diseases, are terrible angry with him 
for tting professional inability to reach 
certain disorders. 

“That letter created a wonderful sensation 
amen J the titled classes and the public. This 
j the doctors terribly. The College of 

, from which 
, asked for an 
a of his unprofessional conduct, 
and notified him that unless he made a re- 
traction they would discipline him. 

The Ra eyed replied that he allowed his 

~ 


use of W: safe cure 
the regular methods had 
f when he was that 


as I was anxious | sq 


dress E. TOURJEE, Dir., Frankia 













MARVELLOUS MEMORY DISCOVER! 


Wholly unlike Artificial Systems—Cure of Mini 

be | book learned in one reading 

Prospectus, with opinions of Mr. PROCTOR, the 

ae, pba i 2 ey Drs. } ae 

TINE, SMITH and © sen FREE, by 
PROF. LOISETTE, 

237 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk. 


Reward of Merit Cards! 


In order that every reader of this paper shoul 
know the value of my cards, I will send one do 
imported embossed cards, 4x6 inches, for 25 cs 
This is less than the original cost of importation; 
100 for $1.75. 50 Cottage Chromos, 5x8 inchs 
40 cents; 50 small embossed cards, 20 cts. i 
cards, 3x4 inches, 25 cents. 12 large imported 
embossed Easter Cords, 25 cents. Send postil 
note or two cent vote 

D. 8. ROCKAFELLAR, Somerville, N. J. 
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The Hair May Be Preserved 


To an ‘docuciak age, in its youthful freshness, abundance, and color, by the use 


of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. When the hair is weak, thin, 


and falling, this preparation 


will strengthen it, and improve its growth. 


Some time ago my wife’s hair began 
to come out quite freely. She used two 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, which not 
only ———, baldness, but also stim- 
ulated an entirely new and vigorous 
growth of hair. I am ready to certify to 
this statement before a justice of the 
peace. —H. Hulsebus, Lewisburg, Iowa. 


On two occasions, during the past 
twenty years, a humor in the scalp 
caused my hair to fall out. Each time, 
Iused Ayer’s Hair Vigor and with grati- 
f ing re results. This preparation checked 
the air from falling, stimulated its 
rowth, and healed the humors, render- 
eS my scalp clean and healthy. —T. P. 
Desmond, Charlestown, Va. 


About five years ago my hair began to 
fall out. It became thin and lifeless, 
and I was «i= I should be bald ina 
short time. — to use Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. One hon e of this preparation 
caused my hair to grow again, and it is 
now as abundant and vigorous as ever. 
—C, E. Sweet, Gloucester, Mass. 


I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
years, and, though I am now fifty-eight 
years old, my hair is as thick and black 
as when I was twenty. This prepara- 
tion creates a health rowth of the 
hair, keeps it soft pow pl ant, prevents 
the formation of dandru and is @ per- 
fect hair dressing. —Mrs. Malcom B., 
Sturtevant, Attleborough, Mass, 





Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 





Perfect 


Health is maintained by correct habits 
ef living, and through a proper action 
of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and 
Bowels. When these organs fail to per- 
form their functions naturally, the most 
efficacious remedy is Ayer’s Pills. 

For es I suffered from Liver and 
Kidne. t. After - taking 
doctor’s edicines for a aa and 
geting no better, I began usin yer’s 

ills. Three boxes of this reme +; a 
me.— James Slade, Lambertville, N 


AYER’S 


‘coaan 
COATED 


Safety, 


Thorough action, and whedth cura- 
tive properties, easily place Ayer’s Ca- 
thartic Pills at the head of the list of 
popular remedies, for Sick and Nervous 
Headaches, Constipation, and all ail- 
ments originating in a disordered Liver. 

As a mild and thorough purgative, 


my | Ayer’s Pills cannot be excelled. They 


ie me quick relief from Bilious and 
ick Headaches, stimulate the Liver, 
and quicken the appetite.—Jared O. 
Thompson, Mount Cross, Va. 


PILLS, 





Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 








STATEN ISLAND 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 

6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North E: th Street, Hg ae 
43 North Iti 

Dye,-Clean-and Refinish i. Goods and 

Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 

a eroks peestyed and returned by mail and ex- 

press; also.calied for and delivered free within 


1 
“ for Circular and Price List. 


61. 71 Sl 
fe} fe] ° 
The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg. Iowa, with a Paid-up capital of 
ty ,000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mort- 
pin wer come = Srawing paren per cent., a at 
an guaranteed. 
cent. 10-year sar Debentuie Bonds soouiea't by Tos 
per cent. of first Mo: Loans held in trust by 
the Mercantile by mpany, N.¥. 5 per 
ficates o < fopomt for periods under one 


the company at 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and Gencral Manager. 











CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 
DR. W. Jd. ‘STEWART. 


23d Street, and 9th Ave., 
If Megerate teeth are mooting | ommneion. Re‘iable Work. 


a er en down 
a specialty. 
tage to A. Editor ScHOOL JOURNAL, 


PLATFORM | EGHOES 


, By: John. B. Gough. ° 





ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOGK-KEEPING 


(As Used a ont ie —~ >i 


Fay Rott Tagroauction pric eae fans and 


Teachers, $1.‘ ‘0. ie derinee es sent at Introduc- 
tion pelos. Money refuncaed if not satisfactory. 
Second edition now ready. 

GEORGE ALLEN, "wewberne, N.C 
Does your SCHOOL 
need qt Kew ONE?! 


Does th surface 
need WE-OUATING? 





| Black. 


| ALL 


SIZES | 


SLATE PENCIL.» 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


~ THE FAVORITE 
| Inside Route 
: FOR 
Boston, Providence 


and all New England 


pomngcee ins Can 


a CHARGE, 


Leave this Pier new No. 36, North River, one 
block above Canal ivi at 4.30 P. M. daily, except 
Sundays. 

El it Steamers Rhoce Island and Massachu- 
on this line. First-clas; 

Providence. Pas- 





egun 
setts are now runnin 
fare, $3.00 to Bosto: 


in, 
se this line can have a full night's rest 
by taking 7.55 A.M. Express train from steamer's 
landing 
F. W. POPPLE, Gen. Pass’r Agt. 


or Providence or Boston 
a: I i cure RE earn ag FI 1s Y 


and then have the I inean ptedienl eure 
iaseats babar nee Temes ees 
worst cases. Boctoee others have failed is no Se 


Fes ee Bacto of ay tofallple rom remedy, ol eaten 
i socegesoot eB 





Sie ay tT 
ecoste eet eo regen 











~ GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


A fly is said to have the ability to jump 
two hundred timesits’ own length. One 
may therefore readily see how futile the 
attempt must be to strike a fly when the 
latter is in practice. 


Mrs. Bogs—‘‘ What a terrible fall your 
father got yesterday, Harold; do you 
know what the doctor called it ” 

Harold (engrossed in arithmetic)— 
Yes’m; compound fractions.”—Philadel- 
phia Record. 


A Norristown man who couldn't live 
within his income, was advised to dis- 

nse with a few luxuries. He imme- 
Niately sold his gun and hunting-dog and 
bought a share ina yacht. Mavy a man 
would have smoked a cheaper cigar and 
made his wife wear her last year’s dress. 


He: ‘‘ Don’t you think it’s a great waste 
to spend money on cab fares, when walk- 
ing is often so much more agreeable a 
She: ‘*‘ Oh, yes—when—it—is.” 


Words and their Uses. She—‘‘I see, 
Jack, you are in building castles in 
Spain.” He (gazing into his coffee cup)— 
‘Oh, no, my dear! only surveying my 
grounds in Java.”—Life. 


‘What did the Puritans come to this 
country for?’ asked a Massachusetts 
teacher of his class. *‘ To worship in their 
own way, and make other people do the 
same,” was the reply. 


9 


Never judge a woman by her complex- 
ion. It may be all put on. 


IMPORTANT, 
—— ves New York om save Bagga 
nd Carriage ‘Hire aa stop at the 
Grand. tbe Hotel, ~*~ at ao Central 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, nplan. Elevators, and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Kestaurants supplie1 with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and ele railroacs to all depote. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c! hotel in the City. 


‘** You hired me,” said the laboring man, 
“and now I want you to higher my 
wages.” 


**The most popular ‘‘ tenner” is the ten- 
dollar gold piece. 


You Can’t Read This 

without wits to in te, if you are wise. 
Send your address to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, and you will eR, free, full informa- 
tion about work that you can do, and live at 
home, wherever you are located, at which you 
can earn from % to $25 and suprrarce, tal not 
Some have earned over 280 ins da Hag Care 

os vase are started free. is et 


required ; 
sexes; a nug little fortunes. await eit 
workers. 


Autumn leaves—when winter comes in, 


How does Pat get over single-blessed- 
ness? He proposes to Bridg-it. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Lg WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
py st we It 


were te used for CHILDREN 
THES the ae SOFTE. 
all » CURES 


NS aU 
ND COLIC and ts the BEST 
EDYYOR DIARRHGA. 23 CTS & BOTTLE. 
The language the telephone speaks is 
broken English. 


One head is better than two at theatres 
where heads wear high bonnets. 


LEARN THE TRUTH about Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. It softens the Cough. re- 
lieves the windpipe and Bronchial tubes of mu- 
o- tones the lungs the membranes of the 
throat, -—# res:ores to the organs of respiration 
S100. ural strength and vigor. 75c., 50c., and 
1, 


Gilenn’s Sulphar Soap heals and beautifies, %o. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,0 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, So. 
hn ee Ee 


though very fashionable as an article 
of at e bustle is really a back num- 
r. 


‘* The Empty Vessel” is the name of a 
new hymh. It must have been the state 
of the contribution-box which suggested 
it, 

MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM. 
Is oneof the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it a trial. 


“Is the head of the family in, Bub?” 
asked a washing- va Sng Seiler ** Yes, 
mother’s in there,” r 





Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, @ specific 
dy for rh tism; but thousands whe 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have failed 
to find relief, try this great remedy. ‘It corrects 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
Ieverhad.” H. T. BaLcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
snly by C. lL, HOOD & CO., Lowell; Mass. 


100 Doses One.Doliar 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AMERICAN AMD FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


[Introduces to co! schools, and Soaniies, su 
perior Professors, Principals, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


er oti MS Union square, New York. 
Reliable Teachers 


Prompt rovided for Families, Schools, Col- 

pws rs waestes with Positions. 
Schools Free to Parents. 
Y Sr cater and sold. School -_ 
aterial, etc. 

















Circulars 0 
School Propest 
Kindergarten 








E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 EB. 17th 8t., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. ‘Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ou An’s EXCH 4 


aw Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Supplies Professors, Teacoers, Goveru un. 
ing, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Famili 

Churches. Also Bookkeepers, beenograpbers 

Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
dress, ame A. D. ay ikegg 


» BEST TEACHERS, 


AMERICAN 
promptl ay yoovites for Families, Schools, and 








Ve 





AND FOREIGN. 
lleges without c 


suite Teachers supplied with Positions. 
ay ey of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Propert perty rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO 
American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th St., N. ¥. 


DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS ? 


'|Southern School Agency. 
(ESTABLISHED 1850.) 

1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Schools 
and Families without ch 2. Supplies 
TEACHERS seeking positions wit suitable 
at — 4 & For percents address, 
stamp, 8. WOOLWINE, Propr., 26 
Cherry 8t., Nashville, Tenn. 


NV. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
TESTIMONIAL. 


A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton, Ind, : 
“We have been pleased with the applications 
prompted by your agency, and have offered 
positions to several. This faverable regard 
prompts me to give you the exclusive preference 
in reporting favorable vacancies, I now want 
five teachers, as indicated above.’ 

Now is the time to register. 
forms of application Freer. Hrram Oncurtr 
Manager. 3 8 merset Street, B ston. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY offers until this Ad. is 
withdrawn (when fee will be $2 as heretofore) what is practi- 
cally Free Registration. Teachers desiring Registration are re- 
gers to answer pearererg quections’ in order given: 1, Name ia 
ll, with P.O. address ? 2, Name aud grade ef achoo| where now 
teaching ? 3, Your specialties ? 4, Salary received ? 5, W here adu- 
cated? 6, Experience? 7, Age? 8, Address of three or more ref- 
erences who are acquainted with your work, and to whem we can 
write? To defray cost, on our part, of correspondence with appli- 
cant and references, thirty cents in stamps must be enclosed with 
answers, If the record is found to be satisfactory, applicant's 
name will be entered on our books, and a registration form sent 
to be filled out and returned, for which no charge will be made. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager, Studio Building, 110 Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Associa- 


tion, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Orville 
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Peck's eotene penpesres Cushioned Zar Drums 
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the natural drum. A!way 
to others and comfortable ‘to 
and even whisper: heard distinct 
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ix, Ass broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 


Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's = time to get-up 
orders for our celebrated TEAS and COFFEES, and secure a 
beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose Tea Set, or Handsome 

Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner: Set; or Gold Band ot Moss } rs. 
‘Decdrated Toilet Setyor White Granite-Diswer _ or Beautiful “I think 


og oy Fat Watch, or Webster's 


lictionary. 
om a a the head of AE a; premiums as we. 


“Can you use die? timidly inquired 
, as he laid a bundle on the desk. 
Ican,” said the editor affably. 
“Tam just about to start a fire in the office 


ore 


PANY THR GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY |oenizc=natet. oe eeu 


P.0.Bor2e0. SI & $3 Vesey St., New York. 'ation toa man.” 
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BOTANY BY OBSERVATION. 


GET THE BEST. 
YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Introductory price, 64 cents. 


YOUMANS’ DESCR IPTIVE BOTANY. 


Introductory price, $1.20. 


BENTLEY’S PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


Edited by Ehza A. Youmans. Introductory price, $1.20. 
HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. 
Modified and Adapted for Use in the United States, by Eliza A. Youmans. 
Sample copies sent postpaid, to teachers, for examination, at above prices. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Two Books ONLY, 


Barnes’ Elementa Geography. Cloth, @ .60 
Barnes’ Complete eography. “ 1.25 


“On the ena and inductive methods.”’—Christian Union. 
These books are givin of t ives. Alread Baa ig ta York mo 
Brooklyn, Loui:ville, ky. iladelphia, Pa. cee. B. 3a ugusta, Me, 
Paterson, N. J., and else Aus 
* The plan of the book is excellent.""— Academy, (Syracuse. ts = 
* Mas jieces of Science and Art.”—New Yor ‘School Jou 
“In the front rank of practical school books.” —New Fae ae y Journal of Education. 
“ lilustrations artistic, maps perfect, text clear and comprehensive.”’—Chicago Inter 


SE a 








| 8 


be Methodical in arrangement, a and perspicuous in watement, and elegant in mechanical 
construction.”— Education, (Boston 


*,* Specimen pages free. Semete copies, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





NOW READY! 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS| \WV/ 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGuffey’s Revised Readers.) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. GREBNER. 


FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Sem le Coor.end Exghange 


==) ae | 
Eee Gcrman Fourth Reade, - early 


tra ghly. Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course uage Lessons and uy Conapertiien § : 
in exercises ; German lessons with interlinear Sailer "aaes lessons, etc. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE. 


NEW FRANKLIN READERS. 


THE LATEST, HANDSOMEST, AND BEST. 


This new series of reading books has been prepared on the most a ved methods of teachin, 
reading. The series is systematically arranged and carefully graded wy excels all othe:s in . 


Practical sy Gradations Methods, Clear Typosra 


Easy radations eer aR iilustrations, 
hoice Reading Selections, Durable Bindings. 


They are pronounced tee finest School Readers a ay pyublicees, Prices ; First Reader, 20 cts. ; 
Second r, 36 cts.; Third Reader, 50 cta.; Fourth Reader, 60 cts. ; Fifth Reader, 84 cts. A full 
sample set, postpaid, for Te. 00. Special prices for first introductory supply. 


THE FRANKLIN COPY BOOKS. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

This excellent series of Copy Bocks is printed by lithography on fine writin: r and bound 
with stronz manitla panes covers. Franklin Grammar School Berics cf Copy on 96 cents per 
dozen. Vranklin Short Course Series, 72 cents ond dozen. Franklin Tracing Series, 72 cents per 
dozen. For samples and introductory terms, ad 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


A NEW MUSIC BOOK! 


THE REPERTOIRE. 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


HIGH GRADE SONGS, 


SELECTED, COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 
Dr. CEO. F. ROOT, 
CONSISTING OF 


Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, Glees, Part Songs, 
Choruses, Anthems, Hymn Tunes, 
and many other excellent features, 
For Use in High Schools, Academies and Advanced 
Singing Classes of Every Description. 

















Price, $1.00 each by mail, post-paid; $10 a dozen, by express, charges not prepaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 








CINCINNATI, OHIO. Mention this paper. 
; } ; A. LOVELL &CO., Educational Pablishers, 
First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. | *: “°"ie-Ast. iene Piao Row Fork Guy 
By Pavcw Bert. by 3 a 83; Pr atleal ‘Wo Work in. in tre tne enol 
makes Science | Roo uman 

poset in The Goummen “school ~ id — z ets. § Pupus’ apg ee aun Fal) Part IL 
-F pre on ames on Plants,) do cta.: Selected Words for 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, _| $pelling. Dictation, eto., Meleney & Gitlin. 2% ote, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadetphia, M. K. Smith, $1.20; Froobel’s Education of 
. + $1.36; Giffin’s Graded Review 55 

Publishers of School and College La = ge , ‘ at 3 Per Ww uestions, 





“AFTER THE BIBLE THE MOST INDISPENSABLE.” 


ANTE D several teachers (about 40 years old) in each State 

to introduce a new educational work of great merit and 

value. Boards of education, teachers, clergymen, lawyers, 
students, business men, in fact, all who see it are captivated at 
once. Iten joys almost a monopoly because of its excellent arrange. 
ment, freshness of information and low price. Many teachers are 
earning three times their former salaries in the school-house and 
their sales are steadily increasittg. We only want live teachers, 
who are willing to work as hard for us as they do in the school- 
room. Fifty dollars a weekis only an idea of what a smart, active JU 
man can realize. Sales in December over $160,000. The work is 
highly endorsel. Clear field and protection given. First come 


first served. Address at once “BOX 2857" NEW YORK. 












SE 
DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 
COPYING PROCESS 
that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you can oC 
get the NC 


AUTOGRAPH §« 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


guaranteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
least possible trouble and ne delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 


Send for Specimens and and particulars to 





. Shee oa 
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FOSEPH GILLOTT’S : 
STEEL PENS. : 


SJ COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 

ae SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

For ARTISTIG USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 

FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, and Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, XN. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


A GUUD MUSIC TEACHER WILL USE | 
——— THE BEST INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 








Prepared at for school use and adapted | There is no mistake ahout the great 
to any series of Geogravbics. Richardson’s New Method for the 
pane wm po seeeete ] 
Thigh ase Sales nearly 400,000 copies! favorite o u- 
sands of tone hers ! Many times revised ! The most we 
correct of instruction books! Price, $3. ASt: 
Since the advent of “ Riehardson,” man — and 
me jastemmtove have been published, and Ad 
anes great favor. Pre-eminent among then f. 
New England Conservatory Method, gy 
(Price $3, or in parts, each $1.50), and of le 
Peters’ Eclectic Piano School, Price $'. ete, 


The first book has had the important indors- 
ment of the great Conservatoryand the socwet i 
has sold immensely, solely on its own merits. 











For Reed Organ Clarke’ 8 Mow i Method. 25 
vformly 54x68 inches. meoue ‘or olin. mer’s Com] ethod. 
ote tron ide me hye | For Zither. Winner's Compass Method... 5 
eee ae For Flute.” Kummer Flute Sebooi...." 30 i | 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., For Guitar. Curtiss Method 5... 2... sol 
Importers and . and Wholesale Educational Bookesellere. | ror Wer Seseat, +S ah a Clusionet lageolet, 
oun A+ Borie, Manages, Accordeon, Violin, ‘uitar, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. — and = 





easy Meth : 
—— cts.each. All are called IDEAL 
Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON I | 


C H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, New York 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,”’ 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON 
MARUFACTURER OF 














U 
112 Fourth Ave.,'New ” York. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ee ee 


AND 
“ World at Home Readers.’’ 
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petty a Sg 
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